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NGLISH counties are gradually 
being pre-empted by novelists. 
Thomas Hardy has made Wes- 
sex his own territory, Eden 


Phillpctts has staked off the 
Dartmoor district of Devonshire for his 
own, and now Jeffery Farnol, in The 


The Man Who Wrote ‘‘ The Broad Highway ’’ 
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Broad Highway, has proved his right to 
the fair county of Kent, “the garden of 
England.” 

And nothing pleases this young author, 
who a year ago was unknown, more than 
praise of Kent. “I love every inch of her 
highways and byways,” he exclaimed with 
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enthusiasm to me when I called at his 
comfortable home in that portion of Kent 
known as Lee. 

Although The Broad Highway is such a 
recent addition to the list of great novels, 
the scene in which the story is laid is 
already being scught out by numerous 
readers anxious to see with their own eyes 
that lovely district where Peter Vibart 
tried his blacksmithing experiment and 
was discovered by the alluring Charmion. 
The novel itself is the best guide to the 
district, for Mr. Farnol has had the cour- 
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Jeffery Farnol 


ge to take the names of his villages direct 
rom the map. Sissinghurst and Cran- 
brook are within a couple of miles of each 
other and are less than fifty miles from 
London. At Cranbrook may be seen the 
ancient Posting House where Peter was 
arrested for the murder of his cousin, and 
also the sturdy tower of the venerable 
church in which he was imprisoned; while 
Sissinghurst is still a “dreamy, sleepy 
place,” the life of which yet centers in that 
Bull Inn which Mr. Farnol has made 


famous. But Black George's smithy? 


a 
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Ah, that “has been pulled down,” Mr. 
Farnol confesses. And the Cottage in the 
Hollow? Mr. Farnol’s reply to that ques- 
tion is non-committal. He won't say 
whether the pilgrim can find that. It has 
become so real to him that he isn’t sure 
whether it did or did not exist. “But if 
you love the country for its own sake,” 
he adds, “you won't regret a day at Cran- 
brook and Sissinghurst.” 

The Broad Highway has seemed to the 
critics to invite comparison with so many 
different masters of the English novel— 
George Borrow, Blackmore, Le Sage, 
Dickens, Stevenson, Thackeray, to men- 
tion a few—that I asked him about his 
“foster-father.” As he has a lively sense 
of humor, Mr. Farnol smiled; his boyish 
face lightened up and his dark eyes twin- 
kled. “I would not know my own literary 
parent if I met him out here in the broad 
highway of Kent,” he exclaimed. 

Judging from his subsequent confes- 
sions, the creator of Peter Vibart and 
Charmion is under greater indebtedness to 
Laurence Sterne than to any of the im- 
mortals named above. And that was 
owing to the friend of his “boyish ambi- 
tions,” to whom The Broad Highway is 
dedicated. Mr. Shirley Byron Jevons, the 
friend in question, is a man of rare taste 
and judgment in literary matters, and he 
was the first, some years since, to call Mr. 
Farnol’s attention to the supreme difficulty 
of writing a book dealing with the ab- 
stract, citing, as a rare example of success 
in that line, Sterne’s Tristram Shandy. 
A copy of that unusual book was speedily 
procured by Mr. Farnol, and he recalls 
as though an impression of yesterday, the 
manner in which he was “enthralled” by 
its pages. “Then,” he adds, “I went on 
to the “Spectator” and the “Tatler,” the 
reading of which showed me how great is 
the loss of those who are unacquainted 
with the Queen Anne essayists.” In these 
confessions, then, we have part of the 
secret of the charm of The Broad High- 
way; Mr. Farnol has caught the quaint 
style of speech common to a_ bygone 
period of English history, but has made 
it modern in its appeal by the force of a 
story which deals so triumphantly with 
passions which know neither geography 
nor time. 

Jeffery Farnol’s warm-hearted dedica- 
tion of The Broad Highway to Mr. 


THE MAN WHO WROTE 


Jevons, “the friend of my boyish ambi- 
tions,’ must have been pleasant to write. 
Mr. Jevons, it seems, had expected him to 
take quite a different line in life. When 
he learnt that Mr. Farnol had turned to 
story writing, he was surprised and good- 
naturedly indignant. “I thought you 
wanted to be an artist,” he said. He had 
changed his mind. ‘Well,’ continued his 
mentor, “do you know Greek?” “Not 
much.” “Or Latin?” “Very little.” “Are 
you going to a university?” “Funds won't 
permit.” Then his scheme was absurd. 
said Mr. Jevons; stories worth anything 
could be written only by scholars ; he must 
abandon his idea. But that is not Mr. 
Farnol’s way. He is as dogged by nature 
as his own Peter Vibart; so he wrote, and 
wrote, and wrote, and The Broad High- 
way is the result. It was “heaping coals 
of fire” to dedicate it to the friend who 
had charged him to eschew fiction! 
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Even the most hurried reader of The 
Broad Highway must have noticed the 
poetic and tender beauty of the descrip- 
tions of night landscapes scattered through 
that absorbing novel. ‘Those pen pictures 
are what they are because Jeffery Farnol 
writes “with his eye on the object.” He 
has nothing in common with those novel- 
ists who describe sunrises from their inner 
consciousness or midnight scenes from 
hearsay. The fact is Mr. Farnol is a day- 
time observer and a midnight worker. He 
goes to his desk every evening somewhere 
about the hour of nine, and his usual cus- 
tom is to write on for eight hours at a 
stretch, seeking his bed generally between 
five or six o’clock in the morning. No 
wonder, then, that he writes of the night 
landscape with such poetry and deep feel- 
ing. This unusual habit of work is tem- 
peramental with Mr. Farnol; he feels that 
his creative power is at its best when all 
disturbing influences are obliterated. 
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Jeffery Farnol 


Pointing out to his wife, on a map of Kent, the route taken by the hero of The Broad Highway 











Jeffery Farnol’s Life and Career 
By Herbert F. Jenkins 


PICKED up The 
Broad Highway 
and _ perceiving 
that it was over 
five hundred 
pages I groaned 
over the _ long- 
windedness of 
, Mr. Jeffery Far- 
nol, and put it 
down — again,” 
wrote an English critic; “then because | 
must say something about the book, | 
picked it up and opened it again. My 
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Jeffery Farnol 


With his small daughter 


eyes caught a conversation with a tinker. 


I was reminded of Borrow and said I 
might as well skip over a few pages. 


Result: I did not skip a line or a word; 
the story took me three evenings, and the 
evenings were not begrudged.” 

What of the hitherto unknown author 
who can hold the attention of a foremost 
London reviewer—or any one else—for 
over five hundred closely-printed pages? 
Who is this Jeffery Farnol, whose book 
captivated men and women of mature 
literary judgment long before it became 
the “best selling novel in America,” as its 
publishers now label it? 

That Mr. Farnol is an Englishman is 
obvious, yet 7he Broad Highway was 
written in America—in New Jersey, to be 
more exact—at a period when its author 
was unsuccessfully besieging the literary 
citadels of New York. Had there not 
been the comfortable home of his father- 
in-law to shelter his young wife and baby, 
this ambitious writer would have found 
himself in sore straits during those lean 
years. As it was, the demand for his lit- 
erary wares was so slight that he was 
forced to resort to scene painting in order 
not to become a mere dependent. One 
short novel, which was published without 
creating a ripple in the book world, and 
another sold for a song, but withheld 
from publication, was the net result of 
his efforts to market his work. 

It was during this period of struggle 
that The Broad Highway was evolved, 
and the physical labor of writing two 
hundred thousand words, many in dialect, 
is not inconsiderable. But when the end 
was reached and the final revision com- 
pleted, there remained the visits to the 
publishers—and the suspense of waiting 
for a decision. Discouraged in his at- 
tempts to find a publisher in New York, 
Mr. Farnol availed himself of the aid 
offered by a foremost actor at the Astor 
Theater, where both were engaged, the 
one in playing a leading réle, the other in 
daubing paint on side scenes and back 
curtains. This actor was about to keep 
an engagement in Boston, and he said he 
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would be delighted to take the manuscript 
of The Broad Highway over to some pub- 
lishing friends on aristocratic Beacon 
street. Another impatient wait of three 
months for Mr. Farnol while he wielded 
the paint brush by day and the stub pen 
by night. Determined to know his fate, 
he finally sought his actor friend, only to 
learn that the manuscript had remained 
at the bottom of his trunk during the 
entire Boston engagement. 

This was the last straw for Farnol. 
With his little family and his bulky manu- 
script Farnol left unappreciative New 
York for his old home in Kent, the Kent 
that he knew ard loved so well. 

A friend of the family learned of the 
existence of the manuscript, read it 
sagerly, and advised submitting it to the 
London publishers who had issued Black- 
more’s Lorna Doone over forty years ago. 
The Broad Highway was read, accepted 
and received the critics’ endorsement. 
The public responded and the sale has 
been progressing merrily throughout 
England and the Colonies ever since. 

The Boston publishers, whom the New 
York actor was to have visited, learned of 
the approaching publication in London of 
what was termed a second Lorna Doone 
and secured the American rights, with the 
result that the sales in this country, fol- 


lowing an equally cordial reception by the 
American critics, soon outstripped the 
sales in England, and Jeffery Farnol came 
to his own. He is now at work on an- 
other early nineteenth century romance 
with its scenes laid principally in London, 
but as the author of The Broad Highway 
is a careful workman, the new book will 
not be published until some time in 1912. 

Of Mr. Farnol’s personality it is known 
that he is an exceedingly modest young 
man of thirty, short of stature, with black 
hair and a pair of dark, dreamy eyes be- 
hind his gold-bowed spectacles. He is a 
native of Warwickshire, but his family 
soon left Shakespeare’s country to settle 
in Kent. He married so early in life that 
his little girl is now six, and the favorite 
in his Kentish home which shelters his 
father, mother and sister, as well as his 
wife and child. His reading has covered 
a wide range and has inevitably included 
Borrow and Le Sage, but his skill as a 
story-teller dates back to his boyhood days 
when he related a narrative to his school 
friends that was not completed until the 
end of the term. He does his best work 
at night, when the other members of the 
family have retired. His favorite recrea- 
tion is cycling, for he knows every inch 
of the highways of Kent. 
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The Marseilles of ‘Monte Cristo” 





a Dumas in the French Port ay 
aj By Francis Miltoun & 
@) Author of Dumas’ Paris, Among the Chateaux of Touraine ®& 
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F Paris had its of the very first rank. Ale xandre Dumas’ 
Cannebiecre it Count of Monte Cristo, Daudet’s Tartarin 
would be a little and Felix Gras’ Reds of the Midi form a 
Marseilles” is a trio of literary guide-books of a former 
common-place in generation of readers not excelled even in 
Provence. If this day of ready-made novels which give 
Marseilles you all of Switzerland in Three Weeks 
were not the me- or a glimpse of the Garden of Allah by 
tropolis of the cribbing whole pages from a guide-book 
LA : a Mediterranean, written by a Frenchman, or an automobile 
one of the most novel whose characters are conducted by 
bustling and “live” cities of Europe, lightening through a meaningless maze of 
it would be the greatest winter resort wanderings which out-Baedeker Brad- 
in the known world, for not on the shaw. 
far-famed Riviera is there to be found a They did better thirty to fifty years ago, 
more gorgeous site, a more delicious blend those old fellows of a school which has 
of sea and shore than between the rock- run sadly down to the heel of late, and 
bare crest of Mont Gineste to the east- when next you are in Marseilles, dear 
ward and Cap Couronne to the west, be- reader, Egypt’or Biskra bound, just re- 
tween which lies the city of the Phoceans. read the first couple of hundred pages of 
Marseilles is more than this: it is a his- The Count of Monte Cristo and take a 
torical shrine, a guide-post on the march — stroll through old Marseilles with the 
of civilization and Christianity into Gaul, noble Dantes and the gentle Mercédeés; 
and, to give a more romantic touch, it is, the task will not be difficult, and it will be 
or should be, a place of literary pilgrimage the most enjoyable. The Pointe des Cata- 
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lans, the Old Pharo Fort, Fort Saint Jean, 
Morgiou, the Chateau d’ If, Notre Dame 
de la Garde, the Vieux Port, Pascal's 
quaint Provencal restaurant (which as 
likely as not is the descendant of its eigh- 
teenth century compeer) will all help to 
lend a realism to the romance of Dumas’ 





A Fisherman of Marseilles 


masterpiece which will at least show the 
value of local color when laid on the can- 
vas with the hand of an artist. 

The opening lines of The Count of 
Monte Cristo will give you the clue as 
to the road to be followed, and the hall- 
porter at your hotel will start you right, 
but have nothing to do with guides or taxi- 
cabs; go afoot and alone, accompanied 
only by your kodak, or perhaps as well by 
some kindred spirit who likes to browse 


along literary 
hustling American travelers to go their 
own pace in an auto, or the more tranquil, 
nay indolent, Englishman to blow his dish 
of tea hot or cold in some hotel “lounge” 
or “hall” while awaiting the departure of 
ihe next P. and O. boat. 

“On the twenty-eighth of February, 
1815, the guardian in the watch tower of 
Notre Dame de la Garde signaled the 
three-masted ship ‘Pharaon’ three weeks 
out from Smyrna, Trieste and Naples.” 
Thus run the opening lines of Dumas’ 
romance. 

Notre Dame de la Garde, the watch- 
tower and the sailors’ church, are there 
to-day, rearing their heads skyward above 
the teeming port and city, buffeting all the 
winds that blow and reporting the sailing 
and arrival of all manner of steam and 
sailing craft which go and come, from the 
orange-laden balancelles from the Bale- 
ares, tartanes from Italy laden with the 
marble of Carrara, straw hats and maca- 
roni, proud liners, battleships and white- 
hulled yachts of millionaires from over- 
seas. ‘The population of Marseilles itself 
is most cosmopolitan and so, too, is that of 
the floating hulls of its Vieux Port and 
the Joliette Basin. Here along the quays, 
as on the Cannebiére and in the Allees de 
Meilhan, the movement is of that intense, 
feverish variety unknown eisewhere in 
Iurope. 

Tying up his good ship in the Vieux 
Port, the gallant Dantes trod the same 
flags of the Cannebiére over which plod 
ceaseless throngs to-day, and made his way 
to the tree-shaded Allées de Meilhan, 
where lived his old father, like the duti- 
ful son that he was. Here comes a 
change, the Allées de Meilhan have 
changed their aspect considerably; they 
have become modern, but the century-old 
trees line them like the nave of a cathe- 
dral even more luxuriantly than in the 
days of Dantes. 

From the quay one lifts his eyes to the 
gilded statue that crowns the spire of 
Notre Dame de la Garde; sailors pray to 
it and leave votive offerings of little silver 
ships upon its altar when, miraculously, 
they have escaped the wrath of God. To 
tourists it is one of the chief sights of 
Marseilles—after that wonderfully irre- 
sistible street of cafés and restaurants, the 
Cannebieére. 


pathways and leave those 
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Actually old Marseilles has changed but 
little from what it was in the days of 
which Dumas wrote. Above all is this 
true of the Vieux Port and the Quartier 
des Catalans, and Mercédés, be it remem- 
bered, was a Catalane of the Catalans, and 
the Catalane women of Marseilles are a 
race apart, though their ancestors did 
come from Catalonia, across the Gulf of 
Lions, something like four hundred years 
ago. ‘They are as beautiful as the Arlesi- 


nothing else on earth but the “gradins” of 
Naples. Here and there a _ longshore 
cabaret and fisherman’s hut is as it was 
before you reached it by electric tram 
driven by a motor made in Schenectady, 
and the types, too, are seemingly not of 
to-day. Some are fair, others grizzled as 
an ape; there is the Dantes type among 
them, and those of Caderousse as well, and 
if one looks long and sharp he may even 
discover a Mercédes. 





Entrance to the Harbor 


Marseilles 


ennes or the Nigoise, and that is saying a 
good deal, for they rank among the 
world’s supreme types of feminine beauty. 
No wonder Dantes attempted the super- 
human. 

Dumas’ geography was ever a bit 
wobbly, but he seems to have defined the 
Catalan Quarter of Marseilles a little less 
vaguely than the framing of many other 
of his tales. 

To-day, out on the tip end of the Pointe 
des Catalans, just around the Anse des 
Catalans, one may see the quaint streets 
still existing as they did a hundred years 
ago, streets of stairs, many of them, like 


They have kept their distinction of race 
and manner, these Catalan men and 
women, in all the centuries they have 
spent on alien soil, and resemble not even 
the type known as Marseillais, nor yet 
Saracen, nor yet Greek, for Marseilles is 
full of all these, to say nothing of Arabs, 
Turks and Jews from all the shores of 
the great Mediterranean lake. 

The chateau and church of Notre Dame 
de la Garde sit five hundred feet aloft and 
with the old Abbey of St. Victor, their 
neighbor, date back to the tenth century. 
Fort Saint Nicholas, a step lower down, 
was born only in the days of Francois 
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Premier, who we see was a builder of 
fortresses as well as a breaker of women’s 
hearts. 

The modern church which presides over 
the destinies of those who work or travel 
by sea is the successor of a primitive 
chapel on the same site, indeed the former 
is built into the foundations of the modern 
gorgeous specimen of the marbles of 
Carrara and of Africa. It is a beacon by 
sea and land for leagues, and commands 
the admiration and devotion of all who 
pass within sight of the great gilded statue 


A 





The Platform of Fort St. Jean 


crowning its lofty tower. “Adieu: Tu 
gardes jalousement ta couronne de reine 
de la mer’: thus say the faithful and de- 
voted mariners of Marseilles even to-day, 
and one can but echo the thought. 
Seemingly but a stone’s throw off shore, 
or, to give it a more nautical expression, a 
couple of cable’s length, lies the famous 
Chateau d’ If. Dumas’ description of this 
grim fortress as it was in the days of 


Napoleon’s exile at Elba holds good to- 
day, though one has to do the real tourist 
act and go off in a cranky little tub of a 
boat for a franc each way, and is hustled 
through the caves and cachets by a blasé 
“guide,” whose only thought is for the 
next batch of tourists arriving by the next 
boat. You hardly realize what you are 
doing as you set foot for a brief fifteen 
minutes on the little pilot and hurry off 
again to Basso’s or Pascal’s for a dish of 


houillabaisse, that succulent Marseilles fish 
stew (which is a long way behind a fish 
chowder, by the way) and a bottle of the 
white wine of Cassis, which is as much 
the accompaniment of a repast whose 
principal constituent is fish as is cream of 
strawberries. 

The Chateau d’ If is, if possible, even 
less changed than any other Marseilles 
landmark. Whether Dantes and the Abbé 
Faria were ever imprisoned therein only 
the novelist who wrote the tale really 
knows. A certain Abbé Faria did live in 
Marseilles at the time of the romance, but 
it is doubtful if he ever set foot upon the 
fortress isle save as out of curiosity, same 
as we. 

The characteristics of this man were 
much as Dumas described them. He was 
a metaphycist, a hypnotist and a prophet, 
but that he ever uttered the words which 
Dumas put in his mouth upon his final 
leave-taking of Dantes is highly improb- 
able. ‘““Surtout moubliez pas Monte 
Cristo, woublies pas le tresor.’ ‘This 
sounds well and is highly exciting. It 
was necessary to the construction of the 
tale. 

Dumas’ descriptions of Chateau d’ If 
are mostly of the narrative order, as: 
“Dantes followed his conductor, who led 
him to an underground apartment whose 
hare and reeking walls were as if impreg- 
nated with tears.” 

It is all set forth in Chapters fourteen, 
fifteen, seventeen and twenty of the 
romance, and if the translation is a good 
one the picture will be found very true; 
if not, it had best be read in the original. 

To go back to the opening pages of 
the tale, one culls these words, and from 
this point it is well to begin one’s itinerary 
in the wake of the good ship “Pharaon” 
and in the footsteps of Edmond Dantes: 

“Rounding the Chateau d’ If, a pilot 
boarded Dantes’ between Cap 
Morgiou and the Ile de Riou. Immedi 
ately the platform of the Fort Saint Jean 
was covered with onlookers, for it was 
always an event at Marseilles for a ship 


vessel 


to come to pori.” 

So it is to-day, though ships come by 
scores in the round of the clock, and the 
platform of Fort Saint Jean and the bor- 


dering ramparts are as crowded as of 
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yore with curious-minded, sea-gazing folk. 

Dantes did not see the Chateau d’ If 
again until he was incarcerated within its 
walls. . He embarked in a boat “that was 
moored to the quay in the Vieux Port, 
and the old Port chain, which closed the 
mouth of the harbor at night, was lifted 
to allow the skiff to proceed on its jour- 
ney seawards by La Reserve, the Tete de 
Maure and Rattoneau.” 

All the waterside of Marseilles teems 
with reminiscences of Dumas, but chiefly 
it is the Vieux Port which holds our in- 
terest. This deep-water basin which cuts 
into the very heart of the city is a veri- 
table museum of the old marine. Here 
are all manner of Mediterranean craft 
that float, manned by the most hetero- 
genous, piratical looking crews that one 
ever saw out of chains. It would make 
a dozen Howard Pyles famous did they 
but sketch the types of Marseilles’ “Vieux 
Port.” 

From the Vieux Port—the ancient 
Lacydon of Iistory—straight into the 
heart of the city runs the famous Canne- 
biere, as splendid and as variegated to- 
day as in the days of the ship-masters 
who were fellows of Dantes, they who 
took their coffee and smoked their pipes 
at the Café Turc, whose successor on the 
Place de la Bourse still bears the same 
name and still boasts the same seafaring 
clientéle. 

All in all Marseilles to-day is what it 
was in the time of Dantes and Mercedes, 
the most flourishing and the most magnifi- 


cent of all the villes latines throughout the 
world. 

It is those neglected tourist 
points which is only waiting a Ruskin or 
a Symonds or a Dumas or a Kipling to 
make of it a delightful guide-post on the 
Kuropean trail which up to now has 
chiefly been trod along those well-worn 
roads upon which conventional travelers 
have set their stamp of approval. 

Some of us like to think differently 
from the others and work out our itin- 
eraries by some other method than the 
asterisks of Baedeker. 

Marseilles and about there, and indeed 
all the Mediterranean coast from Banyuls 
in the Pyrenees to Fréjus in the Var, is 
a historic highway which has_ been 
wofully neglected by personally-conducted 
travelers and by novel readers of the new 
school, who demand up-to-dateness of 
motor and yachts as accessories 
rather than the diligences and square- 
riggers of old. 

Dantes’ journey to Paris, via Avignon 
and Bellegarde, too, might be a sidestep 
worth taking once one is at Marseilles, 
and it also would lead from the beaten 
track of travel. It would cross the trail 
of Tartarin at Tarascon a few miles to 
the north, and again it would mingle with 
that of the famous Reds of the Midi, 
whose story was so passionately told by 
Felix Gras. Think it over when next the 
call of Monte Carlo or Cairo rings in the 
ears, and take a day, a week or a month 
off at Marseilles and see the old Provencal 
seaport as it is. 
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Convolvulus 
By Isabel S. Mason 


PALPITATING, glowing form, 
She climbs the goiden stair 


Of early dawn, and blushing lays 
Her wealth of glory there. 


Her iridescent blossoms sheen 


With grace each fairy stem, 


And weave a crown of beauty for 
Aurora’s diadem. 














No. 5—Cause Celebre 


UITE early in the winter evening, before the light 
had died out of the sky, central Paris was begin- 
ning to be pleasurably excited. The aspect of the 
streets and of the cafés showed that. One saw it 
and heard it in the gestures and tones of the people; 
one had a proof of it in oneself. The whole city was in a state 
of delightful anxiety ; and it was happy because the result of the 


~¢ night, whatever fate chose to decide, could not fail to be amus- 

ing and even thrilling. All the thoroughfares converging upon 
the small and crowded island which is the historical kernel of Paris, were busier 
and livelier than usual. In particular, automobiles thronged—the largest, glos- 








siest, and most silent automobiles, whose horns were orchestras—automobiles 
which vied with motor-omnibuses for imposingness and moved forward with the 
smooth majesty of trains. There came a point, near the twinkling bridges, 
where progress was impossible, where an impalpable obstacle intervened, and 
vehicles stood arrested in long treble files, and mysterious words were passed 
backwards from driver to driver. But nobody seemed to mind; nobody seemed 
impatient ; for it was something to be thus definitely and materially a part of the 
organized excitement. Hundreds of clever, resourceful persons had had the idea 
of avoiding the main avenues, and creeping up unobserved to the centre of attrac- 
tion by the little streets. So that all these ancient, narrow, dark lanes that thread 
between high and picturesque architectures were busy with automobiles and car- 
riages. And in the gloom one might see shooting around a corner the brilliant 
interior of an automobile, with electric light and flowers and a pet dog, and a 
couple of extremely fashionable young women in it, their eyes sparkling with 
present joy and the confident expectation of joy to come. And such young 
women, utterly correct, were doing the utterly correct thing. But all these little 
streets led at last to the same impalpable obstacle. So that from a high tower, 
for instance, the Tour St. Jacques close by, one might have beheld the black 
masonry of the center of attraction as it were beleaguered on every side by the 
attacking converging files that were held back by some powerful word; while the 
minutes elapsed, and the incandescent signs of shops and theaters increased in 
the sky, and the Seine, dividing to clasp the island, darkened into a lamp-reflecting 
mirror along which tiny, half-discerned steamers restlessly plied. 
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Despite the powerful word, the Palace of Justice, the center of attraction, 
was tremendously alive and gay with humanity. ‘Traffic could not be stopped, 
and was not stopped, and those who had sufficient energy and perseverance could 
insinuate themselves into its precincts. The great gold lamps that flank the stair- 
case of honor gleamed upon a crowd continually ascending and descending. ‘The 
outer hall was full of ites chatter and of smoke. And burristers, both old 
and young, walked to and fro in hieratic converse, waving their cigarettes in 
sober curves, and on every one of their faces as they gazed negligently at the 
public was the announcement that they could tell “an they would.” All the in- 
terminable intersecting corridors were equally vivacious, with their diminishing 
perspectives of stoves against which groups warmed themselves. Groups of 
talkers made the circuit of the corridors as it might have been the circuit of a 
town, passing a given spot regularly, and repeating and repeating the same argu- 
ments. And the solemn arched immensity of the Hall of Lost Footsteps was 
like a Bourse. Here more than anywhere else, one had the sense of audience- 
chambers concealed —— doors, where fatal doings were afoot; one had the 
sense of the terriffic vastness and complexity of the Palace wherein scores of 
separate ceremonious activities simultaneously proceeded in scores of different 
halls. The general public knew only that somewhere within the Palace, some- 
where close at hand, at the end of some particular passage, guarded doors hid 
the spectacle whose slightest episode was being telegraphed to all the cities of 
the entire civilized world: and the general public was content, even very content, 
to be near by. 

The affair was in essence a trifle; merely the trial of a woman for the 
murder of her husband. But this woman was an heroic woman; this woman 
belonged by right of brain and individual force to the great race of Thérése 
Humbert. Years before, she had moved safely in the background of a sensa- 
tional tragedy involving the highest personages of the Republic. And now in 
the background of her own tragedy there moved somebody so high and so potent 
that no newspaper dared or cared to name his name. All that was known was 
that this enigmatic and awful individual existed, that he was involved, that had 
he been less sublime he would have had to appear before the Court, that he 
would not appear, and that justice would suffer accordingly. In the ordeal of 
extremest publicity, the woman had emerged a Titaness. ‘Throughout all her 
altercations with judge, advocates, witnesses, and journalists, she had held her 
own grandly *, displaying not only an astounding force of character, but a superb 
appreciation of the theatrical quality of her réle. She was of a piece with yellow 
journalism, and the multitude that gapes for yellow journalism. She was shame- 
less. She was caught again and again in a net of lies, and she always escaped. 
She admitted nearly everything: lyings, adulteries, and manifold deceits; but she 
would not admit that she knew anything about the murder of her husband. And 
even though it was obvious that the knots by which she was bound when the 
murder was discovered were not serious knots, even though she left a hundred 
incriminating details unexplained, a doubt concerning her guilt would persist in 
the minds of the impartial. She was indubitably a terrible creature, but she was 
an enchantress, and she was also beyond question an exceedingly able house- 
keeper and hostess. She might be terrible without being a murderess. 

And now the trial was closing. The verdict, it was stated, would be ren- 
dered that night, even if the Court sat till midnight. It would be a pity to keep 
an amiable public, already on the rack of impatience for many days, waiting 
longer. The time was ripe. Further, the woman had had enough. Her re- 
sources were exhausted. and to continue the fight would mean an anti-climax. 
The woman had completely lost the respect of the public—that was inevitable— 
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but she had not lost its admiration. The attitude of the public was cruel, with 
the ignoble cruelty which is practiced towards women in Latin countries alone; 
she had even been sarcastically sketched in the most respectable illustrated paper 
in the attitude of a famous madonna; but beneath the inconceivably base jeers, 
there remained admiration; and there remained, too, gratitude the gratitude 
offered to a gladiator who has fought well and provided a really first-class 
diversion. 





* 


The supper restaurants were visited earlier and were much more crowded 
than usual on that night. It was as though the influence of the trial had been 
aphrodisiacal. Or it may have been that the men and women of pleasure wished 
to receive the verdict in circumstances worthy of its importance in the annals of 
pleasure. Or it may have been that dinner had been deranged by the excitations 
connected with the trial and that people felt honestly hungry.. I went into one 
of these restaurants, in a square whose buildings are embroidered with inviting 
letters of fire until dawn every morning throughout the year. A stern attendant 
took me up in a lift, and instantly I had quitted the sternness of the lift I was 
in another atmosphere. ‘There was the bar, and there the illustrious English 
barman, drunk. For in these regions the barman must always be English and 
a little drunk. ‘The barman knows everybody, and not to know his Christian 
name and the feel of his hand is to be nobody. This barman is a Parisian 
celebrity. But let an accident or a misadventure disqualify him from his work, 
and he will be forgotten utterly in less than a week. And in his martyred old 
age he will certainly recount to charitable acquaintances who find him ineffably 
tedious, how he was barman at the unique Restaurant Lepic in the old days when 
fun was really fun, and the most appalling iniquity was openly tolerated by the 
p lice. 

The bar and the barman and the cloak-room attendent (another man of 
genius) are only the prelude to the great supper-hall, which is simply and com- 
pletely dazzling, with its profuse festoons of electric bulbs, its innumerable naked 
shoulders, arms and bosoms, its fancy costumes, its bald heads, its music, clatter, 
and tinkle, and its desperate gaiety. To go into it is like going into a furnace 
of sensuality. It can be likened to nothing but an orange-lit scene of Roman 
debauch in a play written and staged by Mr. Hall Caine. One feels that one 
has been unjust in one’s attitude to Mr. Hall Caine’s claims as a realist. 

Although the restaurant wili positively not hold any more revellers, more 
revellers insist on coming in, and fresh tables are produced by conjuring, and are 
placed for them between other tables, until the whole mass of wood and flesh is 
wedged tight together and waiters have to perform prodigies of insinuation. The 
effect of these multitudinous wasters is desolating, and even pathetic. It is the 
enormous stupidity of the mass that is pathetic, and its secret tedium that is deso- 
lating. At their wit’s end how to divert themselves, these bald heads pass the 
time in capers more antique and fatuous than were ever employed at a village 
wedding. Some of them find distraction in monstrous gorging—and beefsteaks 
and fried potatoes and spicy sauces go down their throats in a way to terrorize 
the arthritic beholder. Others merely drink. Some quarrel, with the boneless 
persistency of intoxication. One falls humorously under a table, and is humor- 
ously fished up by the red-coated leader of the orchestra: it is a marked success 
of esteem. Many are content to caress the bright odalisques with fond, monoto- 
nous vacuity. A few of these odalisques, and the waiters, alone save the spec- 
tacle from utter humiliation. The waiters are experts engaged in doing their 
job. The industry of each night leaves them no energy for dissoluteness. They 
are alert and determined. ‘Their business is to make stupidity as lavish as pos- 
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sible, and they succeed. To see them surveying with cold, statistical glances the 
field of their operations, to listen to their indestructible politeness, to divine the 
depth of their concealed scorn—this is a pleasure. And some of the odalisques 
are beautiful. Fine women in the sight of heaven! They, too, are experts, with 
the hard preoccupation of experts. They are at work; and this is the battle of 
life. ‘They inspire respect. It is—it is the dignity of labor. 

Suddenly it is announced that the jury at the Palace are about to deliver 
their verdict. Nobody knows how the news has come, nor even who first spoke 
it in the restaurant. But there it is. Humorous guffaws of relief are vented. 
The fever of the place becomes acute, with a decided influence on the consump- 
tion of champagnes. The accused lady is toasted again and again. Of course, 
she had been, throughout, the solid backbone of the chatter; but now she was all 
the chatter. And everybody recounted again to everybody else every suggestive 
rumor of her iniquity that had appeared in any newspaper for months past. She 
was tried over again in a moment, and condemned and insulted and defended, 
and consistently honored with libations. She had never been more truly heroic, 
more legendary, than she was then. 

The childlike company loudly demanded the verdict, with their tongues and 
with their feet. 

A beautiful young girl of about eighteen, the significant features of whose 
attire were long black stockings and a necklace, said to a gentleman who was 
helping her to eat a vast entrecdte and to drink champagne: 

“If it comes not soon, it will be too late.” 

“The verdict?” said the fatuous swain. ‘How ?—too late?” 

“I shall be too drunk,” said the girl, apparently meaning that she would be 
too drunk to savor the verdict and to get joy from it. She spoke with mournful 
and slightly disgusted certainty, as though anticipating a phenomenon which was 
absolutely regular and absolutely inevitable. 

And then, on a table near the center of the room, instead of plates and 
glasses appeared a child-dancer who might have been Spanish or Creole, but who 
probably had never been out of Montmartre. This child seemed to be sur- 
rounded by her family seated at the table—by her mother and her aunts and a 
cousin or so, all with simple and re spectable faces, naively pone of and pleased 
with the child. From their expressions, the child might have been cutting bread 
and butter on the table instead of dancing. The child danced exquisitely, but 
her performance could not moderate the din. It was a lovely thing gloriously 
wasted. The one feature of it that was not wasted on the intelligence of the 
company was the titillating contrast between the little girl’s fresh infancy and 
the advanced decomposition of her environment. 

She ceased, and disappeared into her family. The applause began, but it 
was mysteriously and swiftly cut short. Why did every one by a simultaneous 
impulse glance eagerly in the direction of the door? ~~ W hy was the hush so 
dramatic? A voice—whose?—cried near the doorway: “Acquittée!” 

And all cried triumphantly: “Acquittée! Acquittée! Acquittée! Acquittée!” 
Happy, boisterous Bedlam was created and let loose. Even the waiters forgot 
themselves. The whole world stood up, stood on chairs, or stood on tables, and 
shouted, shrieked, and whistled. But the boneless drunkards were still quarrel- 
ing, and one baldhead had retained sufficient presence of mind to wear a large 
oyster shell facetiously for a hat. And then the orchestra, inspired, struck into 
a popular refrain of the moment, perfectly apposite. And all sang with right 
good-will: “Le lendemain elle était souriante.” 





(To be Continued.) 
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An Interview With Meredith Nicholson 


His Ideas of Novels and Novelists 


T is said in In- 
dianapolis, that 
center of liter- 
ary activity, that 
Meredith Nich- 
olson is the 
hardest man to 
find in town. He 
leaves his house 
early every 
morning and dis 
appears toward the heart of the city, but 
nobody seems to know where he spends 
the day. He’s as mysterious as David 
Belasco. Tio a few persons he has con- 








Meredith Nicholson 


fided a telephone number which is not in 
the directory, but even these do not know 
where his bell rings when they call him up. 
He is supposed to be buried in the midst 
of a tall office building, but his name is on 
no door, and the elevator boy denies 
knowledge of any such man. Persons 
seeking him at home are told that he is at 
the University Club, where he appears ir- 
regularly during the luncheon hour. Late 


in the afternoon he visits a certain book- 
store, also a haunt of Riley, the Hoosier 
poet, who is even harder to get an audience 
with. 

“I do not work every day, or even every 
other day,” said Mr. Nicholson to an in- 
vestigator who had trailed him to his 
downtown retreat by patient “Sherlocking.” 


I have my room down here to think in. Like 
the farmer of the classic anecdote, I sometimes 
sit and think, and then again I just sit. The only 
sorrow of my life is the persistence with which 
the janitor’s window-washing staff attack my 
door. ‘These outlaws don’t seem to understand 
that I don’t want my windows washed. They 
believe me quite mad, I think. Nothing is 
harder on my business than a washed window. 
I’d give a good deal for a few cobwebs, but I 
guess I can’t do anything about it. In my work- 
room on Mackinac Island I acquired a hornet 
last summer, and that was something gained. But 
here—you see, the fiends clean this room every 
night with a lot of weird apparatus that drives 
out all the microbes that might be helpful. 

Yes, that article, “The Confessions of a Best 
Seller,” in the “Atlantic Monthly’ a year ago, 
was mine. It was discussed a good deal in the 
newspapers, and was attributed to a number of 
people who promptly and with some bitterness 
repudiated it. It is a real chapter of autobiog- 
raphy and its facts are facts. The publication of 
The Siege of the Seven Suitors does not mean 
that I have abandoned the platform I announced 
in that article as to my future work. I’m still 
going to settle down to the writing of books that 
deal with actual American life; and The Siege of 
the Seven Suitors was already on the stocks 
when I printed my confessions. I liked the idea, 
and wanted to write up all my notes for that 
sort of thing before beginning on my new note- 
books. 

The Siege of the Seven Suitors is a sort of 
little sister to The House of a Thousand Can- 
dles, but it’s a much cheerfuller tale, I think. I’ve 
already been asked to write the story I hinted 
at in the Suitors, relating to Miss Octavia Hol- 
lister’s umbrella at the Parker House, Boston, 
and I should be glad to do so if life were not so 
short or other things not so pressing. That story 
has great possibilities I think, and I believe I 
can see now just where it ought to begin. 

I have printed other essays and sometimes a 
poem in the “Atlantic,” but my anonymous con- 
fessions brought me more letters—sent through 
the “Atlantic” office—than I ever received about 
anything else I had written. One of these came 
from Japan and another from Australia. Of 
course, my personal friends recognized me at 
once, and other people tried to smoke me out. 
An English publisher came to see me with a sug- 
gestion that if I wanted to abandon the field of 
blithesome romance I might do so and still write 
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him a story just like The House of a Thousand 
Candles, to be published in all languages, under a 
different name. He was a very plausible man 
and almost persuaded me that I could produce 
two kinds of fiction simultaneously. 

It ought to be possible for a writer to write 
what he pleases, when he pleases, but there are 
obstacles. A man does best what he feels most 
like doing. But if you follow a romance with a 
serious novel, everybody complains. The critics 
reproach you for not sticking to one type of 
book; the public is even more resentful because 
you have led them into reading a kind of thing 
they have not expected from you. 

It ought to be possible for a novelist to follow 
his own inclinations, and it’s only the shortness 
of life that prompts me to desert the bright 
guidons of romance. I consider Mr. J. C. Snaith 
one of the best of living novelists. His Broke 
of Covenden is a great novel. But from that he 
jumped into sheer comedy in Araminta, a de- 
lightful and charming thing when taken in the 
spirit in which it is offered. Mr. Snaith prob- 
ably knew as well as the critics who scolded him 
for not writing another Broke of Covenden that 
it was a very different sort of thing; and very 
likely if he had had another serious book up his 
sleeve he would have produced it. In the same 
way another eminent Englishman, Mr. Arnold 
Bennett, has varied his performances. He wrote 
The Old Wives’ Tale, one of the best novels of 
many years, and then he wrote a play or two; 
and between times he has written an amusing 
farce, Buried Alive. It is—or it ought to be— 
his affairs if he deserts one field for another. 
Alternation of crops is as good for the writer as 
for the farmer. The farmer doesn’t raise corn 
just because it looks prettier in his field than 
wheat, but because he knows by experience that 
he must not raise wheat every year. Mr. How- 
ells, in his long and honorable career, had tried 
his hand at every literary form. If we say 
that he ought to have stuck tu novels, we forget 
the pleasure we have had in his essays, poems, 
and farces. He never wrote anything morc 
charming than Jndian Summer; but this is not 
to abate our gratitude for The Rise of Silas 
Lapham, which probes so much deeper into th« 
life about us. 

From the things people say to me I judge that 
it looks easy, this being an author. To the casual 
observer, all that is necessary is for the writer 
to buy pen, ink, and paper and go ahead. Th 
great stories of the enormous earnings of some 
of our American authors in the past decade 
have contributed to the public impression that it 
is an easy trade, in which everybody makes 
lot of money. It is, on the other hand, one of 
the most perplexing, difficult, and hazardous of 
employments, for you deal constantly with an 
absolutely unknown quantity,—the Public 

3eing an author is a lonesome business. The 
writer must lock himself up for a year at least 
to write any sort of a book. He has only his 
ideas, which are not always good company, and 
must face his pen and paper regularly every day. 
I have tried showing chapters as I have written 
them to members of my family or to friends, but 
one gets only the coldest sort of comfort out of 
this experience. Even where you deal with a 


frank, sound, critical judgment, a manuscript in 
the rough makes a poor impression on the 
reader. If you sketch a scenario, in the manner 
of the playwright, it is likely to meet with disap- 
proval, for, after all, it’s all in the way you do 
it. A story which, roughly outlined in a page 
r two, seems utterly hopeless, may make a really 
fine novel when the author has developed it, and 
put vitality into his characters, and given cumu- 
lative power to his incidents, and all that. No 
hint of the completed book can be given by pre- 
liminary description. No one can see what the 
author sees, and a really fine scheme may crum- 
ble at a word from a critic to whom the author 
has imperfectly described his project. Your best 
friend is likely to shake his head over your most 
promising idea, and tell you he can’t see it. 

I repeat that authorship is a lonely trade. 
Other professional and business men meet and 
discuss their affairs; but the novelist is—if he 
be a person who takes his art at all seriously—a 
being who broods and who must keep his troubles 
to himself. I have heard that a distinguished 
American novelist used to send his incomplete 
manuscript around to his friends when he got 
stuck, to invite suggestions as to how best to 
work out the cenclusion; but this argues a lack 
of invention and resourcefulness. 

There may be geniuses who can begin a story 
and let it take its own course, but that path 
seems to me beset by dragons. In my own small 
affairs I must see the end before I begin writing. 
| have sometimes written a last chapter first. 
There must be some high point of interest to- 
ward which the story-teller aims. In this the 
novel is comparable to the play, in which there 
is sO great insistence upon the high dramatic 
moment at which the action culminates. In a 
plav like Clyde Fitch’s The City the mechan- 
ism is perfectly apparent,—one horror is built 
upon another to the breaking point. The same 
method may be followed in certain kinds of 
novels,—chiefly in stories that blend romance 
and adventure where little time is spent upon 
character. In my tale The House of a Thou- 
sand Candles 1 followed unconsciously the 
method of the theater. The crowning surprise 
of that story marked the culmination of its in- 
interest,—it was a third act and became so natu- 
rally when a play was made of it. But when I 
found that I had been laying “plants” for third 
acts in my stories, I dropped the method. 

[ have never tried to write a play,—have liter- 
illy never written one line of a scenario. The 
two forms are wholly different. I believe there 
is no very striking instance of a novelist win- 
ning any great success as a playwright. More 
than this, it has been found a difficult matter to 
make a play of one of the great novels. The 
method of a novelist of true vocation, who takes 
a large stage and fills it with characters and 
makes his story a real criticism of life, is too 
leisurely for the stage, where the fewer the 
characters and the swifter the action the better. 
[ have seen Colonel Newcome done in England 
by a great actor, but the play was a series of 
tableaux. Vanity Fair fared rather better at the 
hands of Mrs. Fiske, but many people complain 
that the story unfolded in the play is not the 
l’anity Fair of Thackeray. So it would always 
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be with any big novel that might be trimmed to 
fit the requirements of the stage. 

I have an idea that all of us who write, write 
about what we can. I’m a fatalist when it comes 
to this. Certain ideas take hold of a writer 
and he must, as the slang phrase has it, “get it 
out of his system.” The most exasperating 
criticisms are those that ask why the writer 
hasn’t written something else than the thing he 
has just done. One’s personal friends, whose 
intentions are the kindest, are prone to wish you 
wrote essays or poetry or almost anything else, 
it would seem, than the thing you are doing. I 
used to write verse with considerable diligence, 
but it never had any distinction; there are lots 
of better poets than I am—scores of them. I 
never in my life wrote anything deliberately for 
money. As for essays, to those people who like 
to commend me to more frequent gambolings in 
that field of literature, I should like to say that 
the essay, even more than poetry, must wait for 
inspiration. I expect to have a book of essays 
one of these days, but I am in no hurry about it. 
Essays, like verse, are a good deal a matter of 
personal indulgence. Publishers are not anx- 
ious to print either; and as the writer must do 
these things for his own pleasure, he may as well 
make them the recreation of his leisure. 

I have always felt humble when asked for my 
method of writing. I suppose I ought to have 
a method, but I haven’t. The best thing that 
ever happened to me was my training in a news- 
paper office. I began newspaper work when [| 
was about eighteen and I kept at it for fifteen 
years. I believe that newspaper work is a good 
preparation for any work,—for law or medicine 
or business,—in that it drills the faculties in 
quick appraisements, promptness, and the ready 
employment of the materials at hand. The most 
valuable man on a newspaper is the accurate and 
trustworthy reporter. I have held practically 


every position there is on a newspaper, but if I 
were going back to it again I should prefer be- 
ing a reporter. The gathering of every bit ot 
news is in itself a fresh adventure, requiring 
judgment, persistence, and tact. 

Indiana? Yes, I expect to make my own 
State the scene of all my work in future. I set 
the scene of my first novel, The Main Chance, 
in Omaha, and The Lords of High Decision 
dealt with Pittsburg and Pennsylvania. The 
Siege of the Seven Suitors has to do with New 
York and Westchester County. I spent a sum- 
mer near Katonah—had the whooping-cough 
there, and have whooped on all the hills I de- 
scribe. But the more I travel, the more I find 
to interest me at home. Even the sheerest ro- 
mance can be carried through here on the 
Wabash—at least I may modestly claim to have 
done something toward demonstrating this in 
The House of a Thousand Candles, which was 
only a fairy story with pistols. Nothing has 
amused me more in my excursions in author- 
ship than the fact that that yarn has been trans- 
lated into half a dozen languages. But Edward 
Eggleston’s Hooster School Master paved the 
way for me there. 

Right here in Indianapolis I see a dozen 
stories every time I walk the streets. I am not 
vain enough to think I am predestined to write 
them, but somebody will write them some day. 
Balzac would have found everything here he 
needed for another Com die Humaine. I weep 
when I see so many American writers of great 
gifts going abroad to work. They may get a 
desirable detachment and a broader point of 
view, but I notice that most of them lose touch 
with American life and never quite recover it. 
The solidest contribution to our later fiction has 
been made, I should say, by Mr. Winston 
Churchill, who has taken big American subjects 
and dealt with them in a big way. 


At Lowering Eve 
By Robert Page Lincoln 


OMETIMES when sweet and clear upon the air 
The vesper thrush at lowering eve mounts high ; 
And still, soft breezes billow cross the sky— 


Then at my western window where the scene is fair 
I sit in blissful thought and with no other care— 


Let the fond moments pass without one weary sigh! 


Then am I filled with deep content—my eager eye 


Full to the brimming brim with summer lush and rare! 


And I am rich with music of all growing things ; 
Yon bird is but my soul found life in song; 
Yon fields and yonder hills so softening to see 


Are but my heart in view—my thought on subtle wings. 
And this is mine! you cannot take them from me— 
O cruel, hard world, this beauty with thy wrong. 











In the World of Letters 


The Louisa M. Alcott Memorial 

MOVEMENT 
has been started 
to purchase and 

maintain as a 
permanent me- 
morial to Louisa 
M. Alcott, the 
Orchard House, 
in Concord, 
Mass., where 

Miss Alcott 
wrote Little Women and many of her 
other stories. 

The house is almost unchanged in its 
general features, but is now unoccupied 
and in great need of repairs. Its desolate 
condition is a pathetic sight to every one 











Joseph Medill Patterson 


Whose new book, Rebellion, has been 
dramatized for Gertrude Elliott 


who has loved Louisa Alcott’s stories and 
the characters she created. ‘These stories 
and characters have given many hours of 
pleasure, and have had a great and whole- 
some influence on almost every girl who 
has lived in the last forty years, and it is 
believed that the tens of thousands of 
readers of Little IVomen the country over 





Orchard House 


The home of the Alcotts in Concord 


will be interested to contribute, even a 
small amount, toward the preservation of 
this Alcott home. 

The house and sufficient land about it 
can be bought and put in order for S800. 
If this sum can be raised the house will 
be repaired and placed in the charge of a 
permanent organization, which will main- 
tain it as an Alcott Memorial. 

The Concord Woman’s Club appeals to 
all lovers of Miss Alcott to help by con- 
tributions, large or small. Contributions 
may be sent to Henry F. Smith, Jr., Mid- 
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Robert E. Knowles and W. J. Bryan 


At Mr. Knowles’ home in Galt, Ontario 


dlesex Institution for Savings, Concord, 
Massachusetts. 


Montague Glass 


Montague Glass, creator of the genial 
and effective firm of Potash and Perl- 
mutter, sailed for Europe early this 
summer to write a new book, 

Meanwhile the fame of Potash and 
Perlmutter continues to spread. An as- 
semblage of highbrows met in St. Louis 
the other day to dissect Glass’s motive in 
writing the stories. In reply to their ques- 
tion he wrote them that he had no par- 
ticular object in mind in the work. 
“Maeterlinck,” says one commenter on the 
controversy, “not long ago said, answer- 
ing a number of ‘hidden meanings’ dis- 
covered in The Blue Bird, that he wrote 
the work only for the amusement of chil- 
dren. Literary anatomists should confine 
their efforts to ihe mighty dead who can’t 
help themselves.” 

Furthermore a St. Louis club has put 
its formal stamp of approval on Potash 
and Perlmutter. In commenting, the “St. 
Louis Times” says: 

If you do not know who Potash and Perlmut- 
ter are, you argue yourself unknown. 


The two shrewd, kindly, honest men who 
have been introduced to readers of current lit- 


erature as Messrs. Potash and Perlmutter have 
proved themselves benefactors on two distinct 
grounds, 

They have afforded merriment to millions. 
But moreover, they have afforded a new im- 
pression of true philosophy without highbrow- 
ism, and they have demonstrated the fact that 
business, as it is conducted by men of no great 
artificial mental attainments, need not be sordid; 
but that it is, on the contrary, a symphony 
vitique—a fascinating institution which is the 
only rival of the home. There is a need of more 
firms like Potash and Perlmutter, rather than 
a demand for fewer of them. 


A Quaker and a King 

Mr. Albert Cook Myers, the young 
Pennsylvania author who is now abroad 
at work on the complete collection of the 
works of William Penn, has found himself 
most cordially received by many distin- 
guished people in England. Among these 
are Thomas Hodgkin, of Barmoor Castle, 
Northumberland, author of Jtaly and Her 
Invaders, the Duke and Duchess of Dev- 
onshire, Lord Richard Cavendish and the 
Earl of Ranfinley, a descendant of Penn. 
On May 29, Mr. Myers was formally pre- 
sented at the Court of St. James, at the 
King’s levée, at St. James Palace, the 
presentation being made by the American 
Ambassador, Mr. Whitelaw Reid. 

The accompanying picture shows Mr. 
Myers in the prescribed court costume, 


— 
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and an interesting fact in connection with 
his presentation dates back for centuries 
to a custom that permitted a Quaker to 
discard his sword on appearing before the 
King. Mr. Myers, being a Quaker, was 
allowed to observe this old custom. 


Author of ‘‘ Esther Damon ”’ 

Mrs. Fremont Older, the author of 
Esther Damon, recently published, once 
said, when asked to tell something about 





Leonard Merrick 


A novelist who is doing excellent work 


herself: “The only interesting thing about 
me is my husband.” 

Everybody on the Pacific coast knows 
who Fremont Older is. For years the 
managing editor of the “San Francisco 
Bulletin,” he was the man who instituted 
the great San Francisco reform, which 
finally resulted in the downfall of Abe 
Ruef. And Mrs. Older was constantly 
beside her husband during the struggle in 
which Francis J. Heney was shot and 
Fremont Older was once kidnapped, and 
in which her life and his were in constant 
danger from the plots to murder him. 

Mrs. Older was born in New York, and 
went to Syracuse University, where she 


became particularly interested in political 
economy and philosophy, both of which 
she still follows; and her understanding of 
both is clear in Esther Damon through the 
hero Robert Orme, whose philosophy takes 
the place of a definite religion, and who 
forms a model industrial republic on a 
co-operative plan. She has lived in Cali- 
fornia for a good many years, and besides 
her writing and reading, she is able to keep 
up in various sports. As different times she 
has been expert in fencing, swimming, ten- 
nis. billiards and riding; but now, she says, 
she has settled down to walking and 
motoring, and every Saturday she and her 
husband start on an expedition to find an 
interesting place they have never before 


seen. 


American Exchange Poet to Germany 

This is the age of cultural exchange be- 
tween the nations, and George Sylvester 
Viereck, author of Niniveh and The 
House of the Vampire, enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the first American poet 
to visit Germany in behalf of American 
poetry. Rudolf Herzog expects to return 





Albert Cook Myers 


In court costume 
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the compliment from the German side. 
Mr. Viereck, who may claim to be a unique 
representative of German-American cul- 
ture in that he is bi-lingual both in his 
creative work and in his editorial labors 
on “Current Literature” and the “Rund- 
schau Zweier Welten,” opened his cam- 
paign in Berlin University at the end of 
May. He spoke before the Students’ As- 
sociation, taking as his subject “America 
a Country of Poets.” In introducing him, 
Privy Councillor Professor Alois Brandl, 


unique and characteristic representative of 
modern poetry in America, as one who had 
taken upon himself the important mission 
of establishing closer cultural relations be- 


tween the Old World and the New. 
Viereck’s lecture was divided into two 
parts. In the first, he told most effec- 


tively how the American poets, repelled by 
the noise, superficiality and strife of 
every-day life, had taken refuge in inner 
problems, social, ethical and philosophical, 
and that intentionally they had refrained 





‘*Kentmore Lodge”’ 


Home ot A. C. Myers at Moylan 


Director of the English Seminary in 
Berlin, paid him a remarkable tribute. 
“One needs to look back,” he said, “as far 
as St. Augustine to find the autobiography 
of so youthful an author (referring to 
Viereck’s Confessions of a Barbarian), to 
wander back into the fourteenth century 
to meet with a poet who expresses himself 
equally well in two languages.” Ludwig 
Fulda, the distinguished dramatist, who 
also spoke, said that he felt that he him- 
seif had been the first German exchange 
poet, and told in humorous vein of his ini- 
tial meeting with Viereck in New York 
harbor. Fulda regarded Viereck as a 


from all that was blatant and even passion- 
ate, the circumstance which explains the 
minor part erotic sentiments play in their 
works. ‘The of America, said 
Viereck, betray beauty in order to serve 
ethics alone, and they look for their 
laurels in religious rather than esthetic 


p ets 


fields. ‘This predominant religious note, 
he felt, does not always sound great 


depths, but not infrequently becomes a 
shallow rhetorical, theological reflection. 
The second part of the address dealt with 
contemporary American poets. “There 
were pictures drawn with the rapidity of 
the lightning change artist,” says the 


wiesiealiaemiianeiin ictal iia 
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“Berliner ‘Tageblatt.’ The “Berliner Mr. Knowles and Mr. Bryan 
Boersen-Courier” commented on the occa- In the early summer William Jennings 
sion as follows: Bryan was lecturing in the town of Galt, 


The youthful, slender, agile American guest, Ontario. Galt is well known as_ the 
thus warmly welcomed, read his lecture from a Scotchest town in all Canada, and the 
bulky manuscript, but it was graceful and easy home of the novelist, Robert E. Knowles. 
reading, full of warmth and expression, inter- RENTER RAS ale BOR hee 
spersed with occasional improvisations. When Che audience that greeted Mr. Bryan 
Nikolaus Lenau came back from his visit to the Was disappointingly small, and the dis- 
New World, he spoke of America as a country cerning blamed it on the fact that the price 
where the birds do not sing and the flowers of admission had been rather large for 
have no fragrance. It took a long while before the aood folk of Galt 
the Old World learned to understand the New,, : 8 ; sean \ 
and only the latter day exchange poets, such as Returning to the manse, where ; Ir. 
Fulda, Hauptmann, Wolzogen, have carried Bryan stayed during his visit, he inquired 
aia ——, impressions a — them of Mr. Knowles the reason of the com- 
warmly a n enthusiastically. . ‘a is : 
warmly and often enthusiastically merica 1S paratively small attendance. 
not only the land of trusts and sky scrapers. pps AE : ; Sr od 
Its imagination may find expression in the wiz- The thing that spoiled that audience, 
ardry of Edison, in stupendous traffic systems; replied his host, “is the same thing as dis- 
and still it has the imagination of the poet that organized the Democratic party.” 


finds expression in rhyme and rhythm. “What was that?” inquired the Com- 


So, it can be seen that Mr. Viereck moner. 


has been greatly honored for a man so “It was the silver question,” answered 
young. the novelist. 


Theocritus 
By W. F. Smyth 


POET piping on a piny hill, 
Within the gold-flecked dusk of ancient trees, 
And now he drops the reeds, and lying still, 
He listens to the thunder of the seas 
That search the hollow cliffs. It is an age 
Of gold; and he in golden verse will cage 
Field, murmuring stream, and pine-entangled breeze. 


The limpid light lies on a thousand hills, 
And on a thousand slopes the wooliy flocks 
Are pasturing. A wondrous gladness fills 
The hearts of shepherds; gladness that unlocks 
The gates of pastoral song. ‘The caverned rocks 
Are filled with echoes. Them the poet hears. 
Within his song there is no room for tears. 
A world of light before his eyes is hung. 
He has no sorrows, and he knows no fears, 
For he is strong, and melody is young. 





For the Reader of New Fiction 





The Newest Novels 


With Chapters Reprinted From Some of Them 


The Sovereign Power* 


HIS is one of the 
first of the new 
books of fiction 
to feature the 
aeroplane. ‘The 
story begins with 
an aviation event 
at Rheims, and 
the hero is a 


, young aeronant, 


whose experi- 





A 


ments are backed by the financial power of 


the uncle of the girl he loves. His rival 
for the girl—to all appearances—is an- 
other aviator, who turns out to be a pre- 
sumptive king, bent on entering his king- 
dom by means of a flying machine. ‘The 
girl becomes involved in the schemes of 
the pretender, plays him against her Amer- 
ican lover, and gets things grandly mixed 
up. Incidentally she flies with the king-to- 
be, and in the end has to be rescued by 
the man of her own race. The book has 
plenty of climax, none so dramatic as that 
with which it closes. 

The whole yarn is mighty clever in the 
matter of the telling, full of humor and 
“go,” impressively up-to-the-minute, with- 





*THE SoverEIGN Power. By Mark Lee Luth- 
er. The Macmillan Company. 


out any show of exaggeration or 
undue strain upon the imagination. 


any 


From The Sovereign Power 

Luck, however, seemed in no haste to assist 
her. Justin haunted the aerodromes as if he 
had no other aim in life, and if he chanced 
to absent himself when spectators were few, 
one or the other of her essential factors was 
sure to fail her. Finally, after a day of more 
than common abstraction, Oliver dashed hope 
to the zero point by vanishing from Pau al- 
together. Her aunt could throw no light, and 
Justin would not. Blithely inferring that a ten- 
der interest prompted her inquiries, he deluged 
her with poor jokes, and then, as if not satis- 
fied with a mystery already sufficiently dense, 
disappeared himself. 

Ann’s first tidings of the missing aviator 
came appropriately from that bureau of um- 
versal information, Price Buckley, who, just 
as Justin followed Page into obscurity, returned 
from a brief excursion into the foothills beyond 
Oloron, whither he had gone with Mrs. Trus- 
cott’s husband to explore a fisherman’s para- 
dise. 

“The fisherman’s paradise was a fish story,” 
he told her. “It was as mythical as the trout 
brooks of a railroad advertisement. Still, 
Truscott and I had a good tramp and stumbled 
on, some quaint Basque types. At least we 
thought they were Basques. We also ran 
across some notables,” he added with  in- 
creased animation. “I don’t suppose you have 
forgotten Baron Saccarello, whom I presented 
to you in Paris?” 

“Hardly.” smiled Ann. 
Cadenabbia, by the way.” 


“T met him again in 
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“How he does dodge about the map!” said 
Buckley admiringly. “Rheims, Paris, Caden 
abbia, Biarritz, and the backwoods—all since 
the end of the summer! I knew he was in 
Biarritz; but it rather took me off my feet to 
find him in the out of the way village where 
we stopped for lunch.” 

“And was he surprised to see you?” 

“Decidedly. I think I even startled him. But 
he could not have been more cordial. He 
mentioned the talk we had between the acts 
of ‘Rigoletto’ and inquired aiter you.” 

“Really! I believe you are making that up 
to flatter me.” 

Buckley laid a dimpled hand across his 
waistcoat. “On my honor!” he asseverated. 
“But I haven’t told you the whole of the sur- 
prise. Saccarello was not alone.” 

His muted tones warned Ann that another 
celebrity was forthcoming. “Royalty in dis- 
guise?” she hazarded, laughing. 

“You're not so far wrong. Saccarello pre- 
sented him as Count Something or Other, a 
Polish name; but he saw, of course, that I 
knew it was an incognito. Any one in my pro- 
fession would have known. I must respect 
their wish for secrecy; but I can say that the 
Count’s real rank is semi-royal. He is, in 
fact,” the words came impressively, “ a Rus- 
sian Grand Duke.” 

“What in the world were they doing in that 
place?” i 

3uckley nursed his mystery a moment 
longer. “Guess,” he invited. 

“Hatching a Carlist plot? 

“Nothing so romantic.” 

“T give it up.” 

“They had come to shoot wild boars. They 
heard at Biarritz that the country people were 
bothered, and His Royal Highness—I should 
say the Count—took it into his head to run 
over.” 

“That sounds like a Russian,” said Ann. 

“There was still another person with them,” 
Buckley went on. “To me, he was the biggest 
surprise of all.” 

“Do make it a King this time!” she begged. 

“In a sense he is a King.” 

“In a sense? I believe it was the Carlist 
pretender, after all.” 

“I mean in the popular way of speaking. 
From all one hears, though nobody sees him 
do anything, he might be called a king of the 
air. I mean Mr. Page.” 

“Oh!” said Ann with a start 

“And quite at his ease he was,” added the 
diplomat. “I believe he had met Saccarello 
before; but he couldn’t possibly have known 
the Grand Duke. It is simply another instance 
of the way the world bows down to the men 
who fly. The aviator has a pass-key to every 
door.” 

Ann brimmed with questions; but she prud- 
ently restricted herself to one. 

“Did Mr. Page mention what had taken him 
into the foothills?’ she queried 

“Oh, yes. It seems that he also hoped to 
shoot a boar.” 

Twenty-four hours later Page and Justin 
Blair dropped back into Pau 





as unceremon- 


iously as they had gone away, and Ann again 
began to take a lively interest in the weather. 
The day of their return she fulfilled a promise 
to go riding with Buckley. There had been a 
high wind all the morning, which meant inac- 
tion at the aerodromes, but was no drawback 
to a gallop. Ann always chose gusty days for 
horseback riding, and not even Price Buckley’s 
society could mar the pleasure of the outing. 
\ stiff north wind stopped her escort’s mouth 
whenever he became unduly instructive or 
sentimental. Turning at last, far up the Bor- 
deaux road, Ann put the wind at back, and 
led her plump squire a race which made his 
cheeks pinker than her own. 

It lacked perhaps half an hour of sundown 
when their return brought them near the aero- 
drome where Rodoslav made his ascents. The 
air, which had all day been so troubled, was 
now hardly ruffled by a breath. 

“Flying weather again,” said Buckley. “I 
wonder if any of the aviators are about?” 

Ann reined in at the entrance. “Suppose 
we find out,” she suggested. 

She spoke quietly: but her heart pounded. 
No crowd! No relations! It was surely the 
time if Page did not fail her and Rodoslav was 
there to see. 

“Have you the run of the sheds?’ she 
asked. “You seemed to go where you pleased 
at Rheims.” 

Buckley beamed at the chance to serve her. 
“Ves,” he said, “they don’t mind me about. 
I know several men who are taking lessons, 
to say nothing of Mrs. Truscott. Suppose we 
ride in at the aviators’ entrance?” 

\ lorry with an aeroplane blocked their way 
for a moment; but the delay had its compensa- 
tion, for, as she waited, Ann spied Rodoslav’s 
Swiss valet, who she had latterly discovered 
was a chauffeur and mechanician as well, cross 
the inclosure beyond, carrying his employer’s 
aviation helmet. She was assured of her desired 
audience. ‘Then, as they entered the gate, she 
perceived the one missing factor of her com- 
bination. From one of the nearer sheds the 
workmen were wheeling a biplane. Beside it, 
dressed for flight, walked Page. 

Ann acted with decision. “My horse shied 
back there at the gate,” she said hurriedly 
“T think I'll go on foot among the machines.” 
Slipping from the saddle, she thrust her bridle 
rein into Buckley’s hand, and, followed by 
his astonished regard, walked rapidly away. 

“At any rate, it’s not the Servian,” he re- 
flected, recognizing Page, and, seeing no one 
to relieve him, resigned himself to the role of 
hostler with a fat man’s sigh. 

Page, unconscious of her coming, set his 
foot on the machine 

“Oliver!” she called 

He turned, stared, and came quickly to meet 
her. “What’s wrong?” he demanded anxiously. 

“Nothing at all,” she reassured. “Why do 


you ask?” 








“Tt was your hurry—your using my first 
name—” 

“Would you rather I didn’t use it?” 

“What a question!” 
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FOR THE READER OF NEW FICTION 


Ann produced the famous smile. “It slipped 
out naturally enough,’ she owned. “You see, 
we all call you Oliver among ourselves. I’ve 
a favor to ask. Take me with you?” 

“Take you with me!” he exclaimed 
don’t mean—” 

“Up? Yes, I do. There’s nothing I want 
so much. There is no one,” the smile was at 
its climax now, “I'd rather go with than you. 
‘lease say you'll take me—Oliver!” 

Page looked long in her pleading face. 
make it very hard—” he began. 

“IT sha’n’t, I assure you,” she whipped in. 
“Tl perch anywhere you say, do anything you 
tell me. I won’t get hysterics or nerves—l’m 
not that kind—and if—” 

“But, my dear Miss—” 

“Just Ann,” she interposed, “unless you'd 
rather | went back to Mr. Page.” 

“No, don’t do that,’ he protested. “And 
don’t—above all—don’t misunderstand me when 
[ say that— 

“Please—please don’t think of objections!” 
she begged. “There aren’t any. It couldn't 
be more calm. I couldn’t have a safer pilot. 
| couldn’t have a more sensible costume.” She 
struck her boot smartly with her whip by way 
of illustration. “Wasn't it made for riding? 
But perhaps you'd rather I borrowed Mrs. 
Truscott’s!” 

\ ghost of a smile came and vanished amid 
his gravity. “Have you told your people?” he 
asked. 

“What does that matter? 
they trust more than you.” 

“That is the best of reasons why I shouldn't 
do it.” 

“It isn’t a reason at all. 
tress. 


“Vou 


“You 


There is no one 


I am my own mis 
You are your own master.” 

“No,” he took her up, “not quite. If this 
were my own aeroplane, which | know to 
the last bolt, if your uncle, who trusts me, 
had given his consent, then perhaps—” 

“Perhaps! Would it still be perhaps?” 

“Don’t misunderstand me,” he pleaded. “Th 
best of these machines, the cleverest of pilots, 
have narrow escapes. You can’t glance at a 
newspaper without realizing it. This very bi 
plane I’m trying, because it has points I must 
study, broke a man’s leg at Juvisy. 
it is, it’s still imperfect. 

“lm not afraid.’ 

“T am afraid for you,’ he rejoined, puzzled 
by her eagerness. ‘Don’t think I don’t want 
to take you up. There is nothing I’d rather 
do. It—it has been one of my dreams. But 
I can’t do it now—this way—” 

“You absolutely refuse?” 

“T must.” 

Tears of angry disappointment 
“T’ve learned the value 
my friendship,’ she declared 
swung upon her heel. 

Page followed for a step or two 
value I set upon you,” he 
“Listen to me, Ann! Don’t you see it’s be- 
cause | much, because I[—” He 
stopped, realizing the futility of words or pur- 
suit. 


Good as 
One runs a risk—” 


filled her 
you set upon 
bitterly, and 


ey cs. 


“It’s the 
tried to tell her 


care so 


IN 
“I 


\nn believed hersel a direct course 
toward the patient Buckley; but passion proved 
a faulty compass. With her anger still hot 
face to face with Rodoslavy. 

He greeted her as quietly as if a brilliant 
apparition in a riding habit, her cheeks like 
his morning roses, her shooting 
dropped in among the sheds every day in the 
week. But what he said or she made answer 
Ann knew not. The one significant thing in 
the universe was the fact that he wore his 
aviation helmet. 

“T have come to accept your invitation,” she 
said. 

‘To fly “i 

“To fly.” 

His machine, pushed from its shelter, awaited 
him. The Swiss and a workman or two stood 
ready to speed their ascent. Without another 
word he helped her mount to the passenger's 
seat and adjusted the straps. Taking his own 
place, he released some mechanism, and the 
motor began its rhythmic beat; another move- 
ment, and with its familiar snore and an un- 
familiar hurricane of air the propeller became 
the flying disk she had so often seen from 
afar, and they sped forward into the field. 
Then, almost at once it seemed, so swift was 
their start, the wide spreading wings dipped 
to each side, balanced to a perfect poise, and 
she knew that the great moment had come. 
They had cleared the earth! They had joined 
the fowls of the air! 

But at the outset she 
whole mind to the miracle. Her anger was 
still warm. It was necessary to picture Page 
in his discomfiture. He knew now what she 
thought of his caution. Then the aeroplane 
as a machine began to obsess her. She felt 
it to be alive, as she often felt a motor car 
to be alive. Its pulsing engine seemed a 
beating heart, the overwhelming drone of 
its propeller an unearthly voice. It had a per- 
sonality. It was a being to be feared and 
propitiated, a joss, a demon, a jinn. Yet it 
seemed a docile monster. As they neared a 
boundary pillar the air that swept her face de- 
veloped a resistance which shook them as a 
wave will shake a vessel, swerving them aside. 
tilting their wings; but a touch upon the wheel 
under Rodoslav’s hand righted them instantly 
and they soared on in perfect poise 

Till now she had held her gaze straight to 
the fore, seeing only a far vista of foothills 
and clouds beyond the flying blades; but she 
dared a look below as they turned, and with it 
first realized their terrific speed. The swim- 
ming plain dizzied her, and with tight-shut eyes 
she waited till the giddiness should pass. It 
was gone in a twinkling, and as they bore 
triumphantly on she looked again and, with 
out vertigo, without fear, saw, as she could 
not see in that first plunging look, that they 
had left the confines of the aerodrome. He 
meant her to remember her first flight. It 
was to be no perfunctory circuit of the course 
They swung in a great climbing circle toward 
Pau itself. 

She saw with a thrill that they were already 
very high. Her untrained eye could not esti- 


steermege 


she came 


eyes scorn 


could not give her 
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mate their altitude. She only knew that home- 
going peasants in the fields seemed pygmies, 
the trees mere shrubs, the red roofed houses 
toys, the winding Gave de Pau a narrow rib- 
bon which glittered in the sunset. Only the 
blue chain of the distant Pyrenees held its 
normal place in the scale. Then, as they swept 
near and at last above it, the oddly transformed 
city absorbed her. Pau no longer crowned an 
eminence. Its site looked scarcely higher than 
those of the low lying villages dotting the 
plain. The chateau had shrunk to insignifi- 
cance, its towers mere flat squares; the red- 
legged soldiers in the caserne below seemed 
ants; the Palais d’Hiver was simply an oblong 
spot in the green opening of the Pare Beau- 
mont; the once imposing rank of hotels and 
villas of the Boulevard des Pyrenees a row 
of humble roofs. It was Pau, and yet not Pau. 
The sprawling boulevards assumed too much 
importance; the Place Royale and the nobler 
streets were unjustly blurred. It lay there in 
the waning light divested of character, a 
travesty of itself, an ill-drawn, crudely colored, 
monotonous map. 

Ann smiled down on it all like a goddess 
from a cloud and wondered what the mortals 
were about. On that stretch of terrace—if 
that was a_ terrace—people doubtless _ still 
sipped tea, and it might be, nudged their 
neighbors to look aloft. Perhaps her aunt 
and uncle—Justin secretly contemptuous of 
the tea drinkers—were among them. Perhaps 
Mrs. Truscott was informing all who would 
listen that they beheld her friend, Prince Rodo- 
slav. Perhaps Buckley would quote the Alma- 
nach de Gotha. Then she remembered that 
the rising diplomat could hardly be sipping tea 
in Pau and holding her horse at the aerodrome 
at one and the same time. Poor Buckley! She 
would be kind to him hereafter, as became a 
goddess. The one being who should feel the 
weight of her august contempt was he who 
denied her this supreme experience. She fer- 
vently hoped she would find Page rooted to 
the spot where she left him. Her descent 
would lack something of its triumph if he were 
not there to see. 

That moment would soon come. Pau slipped 
away beneath and they rounded northward 
under a sky flooded with saffron afterglow and 
hung with a pale moon. It was now that Ann 
made the prime discovery of a journey packed 
with surprises. For an interval she had been 
hazily aware of a new phenomenon in the 
heights. Now she gave it conscious heed. Ii 
such things were possible up here, where all 
was changed, she would have said they had 
their echo. Somewhere in the ether a motor 
seemed to throb, a propeller to drone in emu- 
lation or defiance of their own. As their curve 
for an instant narrowed, she threw a look 
backward to rid herself of the uncanny il- 
lusion; but instead of melting into twilight 
the fantasy gained substance. She not only 
heard pursuit, she saw it. 

Circling as they circled, sinking as they sank, 
a winged shape followed. Black against the 
sky at first, it took definite form as the de- 
scending spiral brought it facing the west, and 


even its pilot became distinct. Tortured, des- 
perate, Page confronted her across the abyss. 
Powerless to aid her if she came to harm, yet 
unable to endure suspense below, he could only 
follow near and suffer. 

Ann shut her eyes with a shudder, thrusting 
that agonized apparition away as she had re- 
coiled from her first sight of the receding 
aerodrome, This, too, brought vertigo. The 
glory had faded from her triumph. She 
wanted only to touch earth and lose herself 
amid the homely commonplaces of life. 

The aviation field spread beneath them again. 
Yonder in the dusk lay the low street of 
sheds. Then the engine ceased its tumult, the 
propeller its moan, and they planed sound- 
lessly down to their starting point, grounding 
without jar. As the machine came to a full 
stop, Rodoslav, who during their whole flight 
had not uttered a syllable, rose in his place, 
watched Page’s landing, and then, turning, 
helped Ann alight. 

“Are you also in love with him?” he asked in 
the midst of her incoherent thanks. 

Her feet upon the earth, Ann became once 
more a daughter of Eve. “Also!” she repeated. 

“Answer my question,” he charged. “I know 
why he followed us.” 

His tone affronted her pride. ‘Whether I 
am or not is wholly my own affair,” she an- 
swered. 

“No,” he said; “it is my affair, too. I have 
the right to know.” 

Was he thinking altogether of his cause? 
Did he see Page merely as an intruder in the 
game of blinding the eyes of Europe? His 
face told her nothing. 

“T deny your right to know,” she replied, 
slowly; “but I will tell you. I am in love with 
nobody.” 

She left him to make what he could of that 
last emphatic word and went to make her 
peace with a sulky, undiplomatic, but not im- 
placable, Buckley. 


The Intellectuals* 


Tn his latest book Canon Sheehan has 
chosen for his actors the professional men 
of a modern Irish village. He records 
thirty-seven meetings of “The Sunetoi,” 
whose membership includes a doctor, a 
banker, the parish priest, a Queen’s College 
professor, a couple of poets, and enough 
ladies to make it interesting. The plan 
is novel and deserves success; for while 
few readers can be deeply interested in 
the discussions of every meeting, few will 
fail to feel a sympathy with what these 
Irishmen have to say of themselves, of 
Parnell, of the land acts, and of Matthew 
Arnold’s opinion of the Irish. Their 
opinions of modern education, of Napo- 


*THe INTELLECTUALS. By Canon Sheehan. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
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leon, of the Bacon-Shakespeare contro- 
versy, of their ideals and their poems are 
all fascinating to an intelligent reader 
who has lived at close range with I[rish- 
men at home or in exile. For they are a 
type by themselves, these quick-witted, 
peppery Hibernians. whom education can- 
not dull, nor transplanting alienate. Many 
authors have written about the Irishman, 
but few have pictured him with so much 
sympathy and at the same time so fear- 
lessly as Canon Sheehan. 

Perhaps the secret of this success lies 
in his manner of writing which he recently 
confided to an American traveler who left 
the beaten track to visit the dear old priest 
in his parish house at Donerail. He 
showed her the old library facing the gar- 
den and then he took her out to the rustic 
table under the pines where he does his 
writing. He told her that he writes his 
stories piece by piece. He walks out and 
talks with the villagers on the subject he 
has in mind, and then goes back to the 
rustic bench to write it down while the 
conversation is fresh in mind. Bear this 
in memory when you read Bob Skelton’s 
defense of filthy gold, and the gloomy 
doctor’s dread of a prosperous Ireland: 
“Do you know it never struck me before; 
but, as a matter of fact, every thoughtful 
Irishman dreads the future. No one dares 
say what he expects. If we are to have 
prosperity, such as the prosperity of Eng- 
land and America, it will be awful, and 
unbearable. The streets of our cities are 
bad enough now. What would they be, 
if we had money? 

The poets contribute their part to the 
pleasure of the club, and there is nothing 
wanting of Celtic fancy and pathos: 


Life is a dream, and Death is a Dream in a 
turbid sleep, 

He hath given his angels watch and ward over 
men to keep; 

And the laughing angels, too, must play with 
the children of men, 

Weaving fancies and visions beyond the mortals’ 
ken, 

Am I mad? Or do I 

awhirl to-night ? 

Is it nought but a vision shadowed on the dark 
by the red firelight? 

Gone are mother and babe; and the terrible fact 
remains 

Of a lonely room, and a lonely man, and the 
swish of December rains, 


dream? Is my brain 


What Irishman could write a story and 
leave the romance out? No blarney love- 
making, mind you—just the thread of 
gold in the weave, but if you have a drop 
of Gaelic blood your heart will ache for 
these winsome, well-bred folk who hide 
their hearts so well. 


The Revolt at Roskelly’s* 


A nimble wit is not the prerequisite of 
satire. There must be a nice perception 
of values. Mr. William Caine has suc- 
ceeded in writing a very clever piece of 
satire, making the story so readable that 
one wants to go on and on, and when the 
end comes to wish for more. It is not 
only a very amusing tale, well told, but 
one that bears a good, though unobtrusive 
moral. 

The character drawing is all excellent, 
while that of Mr. Gule makes a strong 
appeal to admiration and affection. The 
story is a study in contrasts. 


The Carpet From Bagdadt 

This new story by Mr. MacGrath is 
a rather unusual tale of mystery and ad- 
venture, involving a group of notorious 
smugglers, one of whom has a daughter 
who becomes the sweetheart of a pro- 
posed victim of the conspirators. 

The scenes are laid in the East, and a 
trip in the desert gives an episode. Mr. 
MacGrath is not a descriptive writer, but 
he manages to convey something of the 
illusion of the Orient, and his situations 
are full of the dramatic from the place 
where the clever rogue of the tale puts 
in an appearance to the night when the 
hero surprises his supposed friends—who 
prove to be the robbers—in his New York 
home, preparing to carry away a cool mil- 
lion from the safety vaults of a nearby 


bank. 


Pay Envelopes} 


“A high attempt is worth many ex- 
periments that fail, and these stories are, 
[ fear, more experimental than success- 
ful,” says Mr. Oppenheim in his preface. 

*TuHe Revort at Rosketty’s. By William 
Caine. G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 

+THE CARPET FROM BacpaAp. 
Grath. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

tPay ENvELopres. 
W. Huebsch. 
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We are happy to say we think the stories 
most successful. The author’s purpose is 
to tell “Tales of the Mill, the Mine and 
the City Street,” which is the sub-title of 
the book. Now. we know the whole aim 
of the writer is not achieved by the mere 
writing—but by the quality of the work. 
Mr. Oppenheim has done his work well ; 
he deals with his subject in such a way 
as to convince the reader that he knows 
what he is talking about; that the things 
he tells are hi ippening and have been hap- 
pening time out of mind. 

He is the fricnd of the workingman- 
the sympathizer of the “under dog,” and 
his friends hip and sympathy are whole- 
some and uplifting, because he is opti- 
mistic. He believes that the best powers 
in these brothers and sisters of ours can 
be regenerated and are being regenerated 
by love—their love for each other and our 
love for them—and that it must continue 
to be so. 

He has brought vividly before his read- 
ers the problems in the lives of these 
people ; he has made them very real, and 
any one who can read these stories un- 
moved must be hardened indeed to the 
ery of the human heart, burdened or 
cheered by the deep mysteries of life—sin 
and pain and death, joy and happiness and 
that greatest of all mysteries—love. 


The Shadow* 


There is a good deal of pathos in this 
story—the life history of a woman and 
her son. Widowed, the Canadian mother 
takes her boy to his father’s people in 
England, is cc idly received, and decides 
to shift for herself in London. The boy 
grows, and the mother seeks to keep his 
soul for those higher things of life and 
religion. but against her spiritual influ- 
ence the world wars, and into the conflict 
enters the additional problem of the artis- 
tic temperament, for with artistic temper- 
ament in generous measure her boy is en- 
dowed. 

Mr. Begbie pictures the whole sad strug- 
gle, pictures it with his unfailing sense for 
the picturesque in moral degradation, 
whether greater or less. The final scene 
is triumph, of course; the author of 
Twice-Born Men wins his hero to the new 


*Ture Suapow. By Harold Begbie. Fleming 
Revell Company. 


way, and gives him the crown of a great 
victory. 


Miss 318* 

his remarkable little story first ap- 
peared in the “Saturday Evening Post.’ 
It gives a picture of the salesgirl in a de- 
partment store of the somewhat below 
average type. It narrates her pretenses, 
her poses, her efforts to keep up appear- 
ances; it reveals under these surface char- 
acteristics, her tragedy, and the philoso- 
phy of life that she must learn. 

\fter all, it is sad—this little story—the 
story of a struggle to lift existence to a 
semblance of life; but it is not a hopeless 
story, as witness the resignation of poor 
little Miss 318, and her small attempt at 
heroism when the man whom she tried to 
win marries the girl she tried to help. 
\fter all, disappointing as it was, Miss 
318 suffered for the good of a fellow- 
creature and a weaker one at that. 

There is good stuff in American woman- 
hood; a strong rock under the shifting 
tides—little women like Miss 318, the 
queen of the bargain counter, prove it. 


The Measure of a Man* 

A good part of this story appeared in 
THe Book News Monruty, as “Pale 
Peter's Game.” The rest appeared as 
short stories in “Harper's.” It now 
makes a completed whole, and it has a 
dramatic quality that is far in advance of 
Mr. Duncan’s previous stories. The 
single chapter that describes the conver- 
sion of Billy the Beast in the bar-room of 
Pale Peter’s tavern is surpassed nowhere 
outside of Harold Begbie’s Twice-Born 
Men, and this episode as described by 
Mr. Duncan has a literary finish that can- 
not be matched by Mr. Begbie’s true inci- 
dents. 

Taken all in all, The Measure of a Man 
is the strongest story we have had of the 
lumber camps of the Northwest, and its 
heart interest is only equaled by its 
strength of purpose, which is to show men 
as men are and men as they may be when 
the gospel of manhood is mz infully carried 
to them. Nothing that Ralph Connor has 
done is as full of tenderness and sympathy 

*Miss 318. By Rupert Hughes. F. H. Revell 
Company. 

+THE MEASURE OF A MAN. 
can. F. H. Revell Company. 


3y Norman Dun- 
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of the strong, masculine variety as is this 
book by Norman Duncan. 


When the Red Gods Call* 

This is an exciting story of New Guinea, 
involving the adventures of a man who 
killed the villain who ran away with his 
native wife and wrote the story of his 
hardships while he served his prison term. 

The story is all in the first person, told 
partly by the hero and partly by the hero- 
ine, who was later his wife, though trag- 
edy kept the two separated for long years 
and misunderstanding came near to keep- 
ing them apart forever. 

The value of the story lies in its pictures 
of life—-of places and people in this far- 
off, unknown land. As it is, the story 
would gain through greater brevity, 
though the interest is held in spite of the 
somewhat verbiose manner of the tale’s 
telling. 

Perpetuat 

Such a dear, lovable little girl as Per- 
petua is. But what tragedy enclouds her 
young life until that day when her adopted 
father finds her to love her. 

It is an intricate tale, many threads of 
many colors, closely woven—good and 
bad ; conventional and unconventional ; the 
story of a kindly-hearted artist, an appar- 
ently orphaned child; life in London, in 
Paris, in Italy; with a circus-wagon and 
an elephant, and at last the compli- 
cation of the scoundrelly father, the weak 
lover, the mistake of marriage, and the 
cloud of death that seems too dark for 
sunshine’s penetration. 

But Brian’s love was strong; it could 
dissipate the shadows and the mists; it 
shines gloriously in the final union of him- 
self and Perpetua. 


The Pricet 

The reader of this novel is continually 
annoyed to find that his moral sense is 
being tampered with and his sympathies 
played upon to such an extent as to make 
it difficult to wish that justice be brought 
to bear upon a man who at the point of 

‘WHEN THE Rep Gops CAL. 
Grimshaw. Moffat, Yard & Co. 

+PrrpPetua. By Dion Clayton Calthrop. John 
Lane Company. . 
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a pistol robs a bank president of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. It is only in the 
last chapters that the author redeems him- 
self and lets his hero give himself up to 
the detective who has been dilly-dallying 
for weeks about the town where the 
criminal is. It is true the criminal is an 
attractive one—so attractive, in fact, that 
the author finds it very hard to make him 
pay the piper. But to the reader the 
young robber is not only attractive, but he 
is a youth much in need of discipline, and 
his value as a character goes up decidedly 
through his ultimate belief in the necessity 
of his paying the penalty for his crime. 
The story is too long drawn out, yet the 
theme and the working out of the plot are 
along original lines. 


The Woman-Haters* 


When a book is as amusing as this one 
we are willing to have our credulity taxed 
and our imagination played upon. A 
young man running away from an irate 
father, who insists on making a marriage 
for the son not to. his liking, does not, as 
a rule, find things made quite so easy for 
him as did the youth of this tale, who sees 
in a newspaper three months after his 
disappearance not only a paragraph an- 
nouncing the engagement of the young 
lady whom he did not love and therefore 
did not wish to marry, but also a notice 
of his father’s forgiveness and desire for 
the son’s return. The world does not run 
just this way generally, but we are willing 
to believe it the exception here, because 
Mr. Lincoln tells it so attractively that we 
are convinced of its probability. 

The style of the book is light and sim- 
ple—just the kind for summer reading. 


The Royal Pawn of Venicet 

Though history has left but little record 
of the beautiful Queen Caterina, queen of 
Cyprus and daughter of the Republic of 
Venezia, her beauty has been immortalized 
by Titian and Paul Veronese. It has been 
left for Mrs. Lawrence Turnbuil to weave 
a romance about her short but eventful 
career. 

Married in very early youth to the 


Cyprian King, she reigned with him until 
*THe Woman-Haters. By Joseph C. Lin- 
coln. D. Appleton & Co. 
+THE Royat Pawn or Venice. By Mrs. Law- 


rence Turnbull. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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his death, and continued her reign alone, 
till forced by Venice to abdicate. Then, 
given an estate by the Senate, she lived for 
twenty years near Treviso, surrounded by 
her own court. 

A skilful diplomat was Caterina, and a 
woman of high courage and strong devo- 
tion. Mrs. Turnbull has drawn a very 
beautiful picture of her. And not less in- 
teresting are the pen pictures of the 
Cyprians—their intrigues, passions, treach- 
ery and self-sacrifices. 

One gets, too, a fascinating glimpse of 
the times, the quaint and_ picturesque 
medieval customs and traditions and the 
brilliant and colorful pageants. 


A Room With a View* 

It is a reader’s prerogative to demand 
heroism. of some kind in the principal 
actor of a story, and heroism does not 
necessitate an altogether admirable char- 
acter, for it is only a single phase of 
character. A drunkard, a thief, a mur- 
derer may occasionally do heroic acts, and 
it is generally the particular act of hero- 
ism that an author, writing of them, makes 
the gist of a story, bringing into play sharp 
contrasts—the usual debasing instincts, as 
against the sudden inspiration to do a fine 
thing. ‘Therefore when we read a book 
where there is nothing in any character 
either to admire or love, we feel that we 
have been defrauded of our rights. 

A case in point is 4 Room with a View. 
The scene is laid first in Italy, and for a 
few pages the story promises to be 
touched with the eternal charm of that 
happy land, but the promise is unfulfilled, 
and one labors through many pages seek- 
ing the kernel in the shell, only to find 
after much effort that the shell is empty. 
None of the characters appeal to either 
critical judgment or admiration, and as for 
the heroine, it is frankly stated that she is 
not truthful—in fact several of the chap- 
ter headings are “Lying to George,” 
“Lying to Cecil,” “Lying to Mr. Emer- 
son,” while one chapter is taken up with 
how she lied to a number of persons. She 
has no redeeming points. Why write three 
hundred and fifty pages about her and 
her kind? 

*A Room Wirth A View. By E. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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The Reappearing* 


This novel, by M. Charles Morice, has 
created no little stir in France. It pictures 
Paris and the things that happened in 
Paris, when on December 14, I910— 
according to the way the author imagines 
it—Jesus Christ appeared in the French 
capital. 

The main character of the book is a 
French newspaper man, and the story 
deeply concerns newspaper life, since it 
was through the newspapers that odd 
things began to occur on that day when 
Narda met and talked with a stranger in 
a much-frequented café. 

The object of the story is to show how 
far out of accord with the teachings of 
Jesus present-day life, with its complexi- 
ties, its graft and its entire selfishness is. 
Mr. Coningsby Dawson, writing an intro- 
duction to the book, points out some inter- 
esting truths. He shows, for instance, 
how in this reappearing, Christ comes not 
as He came of old to the religious center 
of the world, but to Paris, the center of 
the world’s culture; that his appeal, made 
twenty centuries ago to the heart of man, 
is now made to man’s intellect. The Jews 
tortured the physical Christ and crucified 
Him; the twentieth century, as repre- 
sented in the French, reject Him cour- 
teously but firmly, because His views will 
not permit them to live in the atmosphere 
of materialism that has been created. To 
quote Mr. Dawson: 

The purpose of Christ’s reappearing is to 
make an emphasized appeal to the Nicodemuses 
of the world—the men whose spiritual imagina- 
tion is darkened by overmuch learning and 
whose wills are hesitant through impartiality. 
The common people, the women and the chil- 
dren, hear Christ gladly as they have done in 
every age. He does not concern Himself with 
them on His second coming. The heart of man 
kind has always accepted Hi:n; it is the intellect 
that has refused Him. To men whose emotions 
have been strangled by their intellects to men 


who say, “Lord, I will follow Thee, but—” 
Christ now addresses Himsclf. 

It is wonderful how real N. Morice 
makes the Presence of Christ in Paris 


during the eleven days of His reappearing. 
There is nothing fantastical about it. 
And the influence that spreads abroad 
among the people, the differences wrought 
in the methods of everyday living—these 

*THE Re-AppearinG. By 
George H. Doran Company. 
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are so natural that one scarcely realizes 
their marvel. 

Naturally the book is written entirely 
from a French point of view. The sub- 
ject is handled with a frankness for sacred 
things that may a little shock some Amer- 
ican readers, and yet it is all reverent, and 
the fine thought of it makes one think in 
turn, and think, also, to some good pur- 
pose. 


From The Reappearing 


The young girl was trembling With a smile 
Jesus reassured her, and signed to her to come 
near. 

“What do you want of Me?” He asked. 

“Lord,” implored Marie, failing on her knees, 
“those whom I love are in danger of death, and 
I have come to Yeu to beg You to save them.” 

“Why? If I were able to save them shou!d 
[ leave them in danger of death?” 

“fo show Your almighty power by saving 
them. Truly, those whom I love are not them- 
selves in fear of death, but it would be better 
for them that they should be dead, that they 
should die while life was in them, than that 
they should remain alive while there is no longer 
any life in thei.” 

“I know,” said Jesus. 

“Lord,” said Marie again, “if You had _ re- 
mained with them my brother and my sister 
had not died.” 

Jesus went with Marie. 

She took Him to a sump‘uous house in the 
Champs Elysées, an immense, magnificently fur 
nished cube oi buildings, the very aspect of 
which showed the spiritual indigence of thos« 
who lived there. Yet in the world’s judgment 
these people were happy. Numbers of men and 
women called en them to ask help of all kinds, 
and felt honored by the mere fact of asking 
for their good graces. They had numbers of 
friends, or at any rate numbers of people pr 
tended to be their friends. These were poor, 
too, so painfully poor, in such despair at thei: 
distress that they did not even recognize it, and 
did not weep ind enash their teeth, but were 
condemned to wear an eternal smile. 

Often they visited and smiled in one another's 

uses, trying in the vacuum of their consciences 

ake time pass by means of rich living, by 
exchanging words of doubtful wit, by gambling 
and by every form of vice. 

That morning they had gone to smile at the 
house of the brother and sister-in-law of Marie. 
They were smiling sadly. There was a g 
luncheon forward, a banquet, as wer 
luncheons every day in that poor world. 
the rooms were filled with charming wom 
good-looking men, who smiled at one another 
inconsolably. 

In spite of the rich perfumes of those pres- 
ent, Jesus, as He entered, felt the odor of death 
in His heart, and going straight up to the mas- 
ter and the mistress of the house, said to them: 

“What have ye done with it?” 

They did not understand His words, but tl 
voice, the look, the tone of His voice mad 





rea 





them fearful. His presence awoke in thet 
hearts old feelings, awoke in them, again, their 
dying soul. They understood, at all events, that 
in these words there was something to be under- 
stood. They did not dare to question Jesus, 
but they turned to Marie. 

“He speaks to you,” she said, “of that which 
is no more, of the death which is the reason 
that there is no longer any life in you.” 

Then her brother and _ her _ sister-in-law 
trembled in every limb, for they understood 
that Jesus spoke of their love which they had 
quite forgotten, and which had died. They be- 
gan suddenly to regret it, and they exchanged a 
rapid look, in which there was reproach and 
remorse. But at the same moment the husband 
grew pale and the wife blushed, for they feared 
that their feelings must have been guessed by 
their Visitor. 

“What have ye done with it?” Jesus re- 
peated. 

He raised His hand and pointed to the heavy 
luxury of the room, to the luxurious dresses 
of the women, and to their empty faces, and to 
the empty faces of the men who were with them 
And pointing even further, His finger showed 
the offices in which business of high importance 
was transacted, the workrooms and the fac- 
tories where men toiled for their masters and 
for all that which means power, ambition, pleas- 
ures, amusements and vices. It was under thes 
things that these unhappy people had_ buried 
their hearts, in them that they had forgotten 
their life. 

Jesus spoke again. 

‘What shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world, and suffer the loss of his soul?” 

The husband, caring nothing for those who 
were present, burst into tears, and kissed his 
wife, while Marie embraced the knees of the 
Saviour. 

The guests looked at this scene with deep 
emotion, for they felt their own souls and their 
own love revived within them. 

The odor of death had disappeared. Th 
spirit of life was alive in the air 


All that day, December 16th, and on all the 
days which followed until Saturday, the 24th 
inexplicable things happened in the town-halls 


of the twenty parishes of Paris where mar 
riages are celebrated 

In more than sixty cases out of every hu 
ae a he ; . cled the hride ] 
dred, when the mayor asked the bride and 


bridegroom if they would take one another t 


be man and wife, he received, sometimes from 
the bridegroom, but more often from the bride 
the answer “No,” spoken in clear and decid 
tones 

Vhen the astonished mayor thought that 
had misunderstood the answer, and _ repeated 


his question, the brides and bridezrooms threw 
on to the green table, which 1s the altar of th 
civil marriage ceremony, their wedding rings 
which they had twisted off their fingers 
\ccording to his nature, the bridegroom whom 
le had put away before the marriage burst 
into reproaches, into bitter complaints, or tears; 
shouted with angry indignation, or begged her 
to reconsider her reply, but always in_ vain. 


his bric 
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Sometimes it was the bride who stormed or 
pleaded. The other party always refused to 
reconsider his or her “No,” and “No” was his 
or her last word. 

It must be said that common sense, nature 
and virtue were in full agreement with these 
negatives. For in every case the union was a 
disproportionate one. Disproportionate either 
because of the conditions of the marriage and 
the temperament of bride and bridegroom, or of 
their ages. A beautiful and poor young girl re 
fused to marry a rich old man. This was the 
most usual case. But there were examples, too, 
of young men who refused to imarry elderly 
dowagers with fat purses. 

The extraordinary thing about these refusals 
was that they were always made at the last 
moment. The fathers and mothers-in-law com 
plained bitterly in every case that they ought to 
have been spared the shame and the pain of this 
insult. 

“Why,” they said, “should things have been 
allowed to go so far, and then at the last mo 
ment ‘eg 

In every case the bride or bridegroom who 
refused to marry declared that their determina 
tion had been as sudden as it was irresistible. 
Each one of them declared that “yes” had been 
the word upon their lips as they had crossed 
the threshold of the town-hall, “but when the 
mayor asked the question it was more than | 
could resist.” 

Some of them even said: 

“I had opened my mouth to say, ‘Yes,’ when 
I saw behind the mayor a Man, a handsome an 
sad Man, looking at me. And His gaze made 
the lie impossible.” 

Nobody could mistake the Personality referred 
to, and it was these little family dramas that 
caused the first use of the word “inconvenient,” 
with reference to the presence of Jesus in Paris 

The mayors tried to keep Him out of th 
town-halls, and had the doors carefully guard 
on the days when marriages were celebrated 
Numbers of well-known and respected peop! 
were obliged to show their papers at the wed- 
dings of their sons and daughters to prove tha 
they were not the Saviour. but He was always 
present, and always passed in unseen 

From the third day onwards He need not 
have troubled. The peculiar probity, which made 
all unmarried persons refuse to profane the 
sacrament of marriage by an assent which was 
contrary to their real wish, had become a fever, 
an illness, a mania, an epidemic, like suicide or 
murder. 

Engaged couples who hoped for no happiness 
from a marriage which had been arranged by 
foolish or greedy relatives, realized their liberty 
of action at the decisive moment. They realized 
their dignity, and proudly, gaiiy, brightly spoke 
the “No” which set them free. 


Esther Damon* 
A very unhappy story is this of a girl 
brought up in a strict religious atmosphere 
that proves a prison from which she 


*EstHer Damon. By Mrs. Tremont Older 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


escapes only to try her wings in a false 
flight that hurls her from the high ideal 
of heaven to the deeps of human tragedy 
and despair. 

Side by side with Esther's growth from 
girl to woman runs the story of the life of 
Robert Orme, the “worst man in the 
town,” who from the abyss of degradation 
sees a vision and to the vision climbs. 
Orme inaugurates a new era in the com- 
munity he establishes, in which he shares 
all he has with his fellowmen, gives his 
nights to their teaching, and seeks in every 
way to uplift and help those about him. 

Had Orme not been unhappily married 
Esther Damon might never have fallen. 
As it was, it is left to Orme to lift her 
up and give new life to her. His own 
teachings become responsible for her 
renunciation of him in the hour when their 
love might have flowered, but the roots of 
affection were deep and the day came 
when the flower opened to a new and 
greater splendor. 


The Trail of the Ax* 


Two men and a maid—that old triangle 
—forms the framework around which is 
built a story of Western Canada and the 
lumber regions. 

Betty, the maid, is a dainty little school 
teacher, who becomes engaged when 
twenty-two, to a pleasant, but somewhat 
weak youth, who goes to the Klondike to 
seek his fortune. After five years of wait- 
ing for him, during which time he has 
written her but few letters and shown her 
scant consideration, Betty becomes firmly 
convinced that she does not love him. 

Dave, a big lumberman—a man of enor- 
mous physique, broad-minded, whole- 
souled, and more than generous, is the 
third of the triangle. He, too, is in love 
with Betty, but conceals his love. When 
Jim, the man to whom Betty is engaged, 
returns from the North a gambler and a 
drunkard, it is Dave who tries to help him 
for Betty’s sake. 

low Jim plays the part of a villain, 
tries to ruin Dave’s business and create 
mischief generally; how Betty falls in 
love with the right man and plays a large 
part in saving the lumber mill—all this 
makes part of a romance which is pleasant 
reading. 

Tue Tra, of THE Ax. By Ridgway Cullom. 
George W. Jacobs & Co. 
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A Big Horse to Ride* 

Miss Dewing has a way of her own in 
telling a story. Happily, in the present 
instance, the autobiographic form of the 
taie makes this leisurely, detailed manner 
of narration, with its numberless digres- 
sions, perfectly appropriate. Now and 
again one feels that the action might be 
made a little simpler, and that some repe- 
tition might have been omitted, but, on 
the whole, the reader finds that the neces- 
sity for taking his time in reading the book 
gives it a great part of its charm. 

A Big Horse to Ride is the life-story of 
a popular dancer. It tells of her child- 
hood, passed in an atmosphere of quarrels 
and moral laxities that finally resulted in 
the divorce of her mother and father; it 
goes on with her school days and her 
training to dance, and then devotes its bulk 
to the tale of her fame, and to the private 
life of simplicity and decorum that accom- 
panied her professional success until she 
married Simon Featherly and began to 
have domestic difficulties of her own. In 
the end things came around right, but only 
after many heartburnings and a good deal 
of disillusionment. 

Miss Dewing deals with life frankly. 
She gives the impression of knowing some- 
thing about the hearts and minds of men 
and women. Perhaps it is that she tries 
to prove that a stage career is not incom- 
patible with high ideals of living. And 
yet she interprets twentieth century life as 
a thing of divorces and marital misunder- 
standings and concentric circles in which 
two women and a man invariably make 
up the circle. Yet her plunging through 
muck and mire leaves her singularly clean 
and triumphant in the final emerging. 

Altogether, this is a remarkably inter- 
esting story, a thorough and convincing 
interpretation of the “woman soul” in its 
development. Miss Dewey is to be con- 
gratulated on her ability—to create so live 
and lovable and deeply absorbing a 
heroine. 


Winding Pathst 

The author of this book excells in 
clever, humorous dialog and in that kind 
of character creation that develops people 

*\ Bic Horst to Ripe. By E. B. Dewing. 
The Macmillan Company. 

+Winpinc Patus. By Gertrude Page. D. 
Appleton & Co. 


who give wit for wit, retort for retort, and 
keep themselves and others generally inter- 
ested. 

The “winding paths” are the paths of 
life, over which “Hal” and her friend 
Lorraine travel at first lightly, then more 
haltingly, and at last settle down to the 
even pace. If Lorraine loses in the race, 
because she took the wrong turn at the 
crossroads, why “Hal” may be said to have 
found the right turning by good luck 
rather than by good management, and even 
then she did not escape the thorns and 
the briers and the other obstacles that 
block so much of the way. 

“Hal” is a real girl, alive to the finger- 
tips, bright, optimistic and sensible. For 
an English girl she is singularly free from 
unconsciousness and singularly endowed 
with daring. But though her impulses 
now and again belie her, her heart is right, 
and the reader is glad for the roadside 
shelters that give her escapes from the 
storms. 


Secretary of Frivolous Affairs* 

Here is excellent reading, bright, breezy, 
wholely amusing. Two young girls are 
left financially stranded; one becomes 
“secretary of frivolous affairs” to a mil- 
lionaire’s wife. Then things start to hap- 
pen, and between love affairs and jewel 
robberies there are events sufficiently 
lively to keep one awake. And the hint 
of mystery helps along, the solution being 
saved till the finish. 

Altogether this is a most entertaining 
and entirely wholesome piece of fiction. 


The Queen’s Fillett 

Canon Sheehan has written a_ vivid 
story of the French Revolution, picturing 
the career of a young aristocrat who, 
disinherited in the favor of a younger 
brother, throws in his fortunes with the 
Republic, and yet remains at heart a loyal 
protector of the king and queen even to 
the point of barely escaping execution 
as a result of his action toward them and 
the Dauphin. 

The hero had been destined for the 
Church, but escaped from St. Sulspice 

*SECRETARY OF Frivotous Arratrs. By May 
Futrelle. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

*Tue Queen's Fitter. By Canon Sheehan. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
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before taking his vows. \fter the 
Terror, he returned to the Church, 
having married, in the meantime, a child 
of the people, whose death left him with 
a young daughter. To her he never 
discloses himself, permitting her to 
become the heiress to his family estates 
without knowing other than that she is 
an orphan. 

It is all romantically told, with much 
graphic description of violent scenes 
during the reign of the so-called Reason, 
and many well-known figures are por- 
trayed among the characters, most clearly 
of all Mirabeau and the great Tallevrand, 
who befriends the hero. 


A Fair Room* 


There is atmosphere in this novel—the 
atmosphere of deep love, high ideals of 
living and the refinements of life that 
culture brings. Literary people, the 
artistic temperament predominant, and 
yet commonsense enough to give the 
events of the day substantiability as well as 
color—these make up the book. Mr. De 
Selincourt has emotional force and 
romance and the power to draw char- 
acter, and he has used them all in bring- 
ing together these several supremely 
interesting types in circumstances that 
afford a situation full of dramatic possi- 
bilities and force. 

The book is gratefully clean, a book in 
which love is made the motive power, the 
inspiration to good lives and fair deeds. 
The beauty of affection between a father 
and daughter is exalted to the rapture of 
a sublime passion when youth discovers 
youth, and unselfish devotion wins _ its 
own reward in the generous giving of 
hearts knit close in friendship’s and then 
matrimony’s bonds. 


The Charm? 


This is a somewhat sad and touching 
tale of India, to which a young English- 
man goes in an official capacity, and in a 
moment of desperation marries a_half- 
native woman, thus doing detriment to all 
his chances of social success proportion- 
ate to his promotions. Further than this, 

*A Farr Room. By Basil de Selincourt. John 
Lane Company. 


*Tue Cnyarm. By Alice Perrin. Desmond 
FitzGerald. 


he comes once more into contact, a while 
after his marriage, with the girl whose 
action toward him had led to his unfor- 
tunate impulse, and the appalling truth 
that she loves him involves them in a 
situation at once delicate and difficult. 

The striking feature of the story is the 
character development of the East Indian 
wife, whose strange mixture of docility 
and passion and superstition force the 
man to act in honor toward her, even 
while he must perforce despise her when 
her vulgarity, so pronounced, in spite of 
her’ great beauty, appears in unhappy 
contrast to the dainty refinement of the 
English girl. 

How it all turns out is left for the 
reader to discover. It is enough to say 
that the denouement is accomplished 
gracefully, without melodrama and with- 
out any indulgence in cheap immorality, 
such as characterizes many books that 
play their events about the destinies of 
two women and a man or two men and a 
woman. 


Phrynette* 

Marthe Troly-Curtin has without doubt 
given us a most remarkable young lady 
in Phrynette. She is of the Visits of 
Elizabeth type—beautiful, of course, 
young and naive (if that adjective can be 
applied to remarks of trite worldliness put 
in the mouth of a young girl). 

Phrynette is of those well-known fic- 
tional children brought up by a lax, artistic 
father who died at the critical moment, 
leaving her to the care of an impossibl 
English aunt. The adventures recounted 
occur after she takes up her abode with 
the straight-laced aunt, and these adven- 
tures are of the mildest and most familiar 
variety. 

Phrynette tells the story herself. She 
confesses to a limited knowledge of Eng- 
lish, and has so often to resort to French 
phrases that every page is fairly bristling 
with italics, yet she glibly uses such words 
as “lachrymose,” “anachronistical,” “bal- 
samic,”’ “evanescent,” “eclectic,” ete. 

She has the proverbial devoted maid. 
who kindly makes all the needed com- 
ments on Phrynette’s personal appearance, 
thereby saving the young lady's modesty. 
She has only to quote them, you see. The 


*PHRYNETTE. By Marthe Troly-Curtin. The 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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characters in the book seem very much 
overdone—from out-dated Aunt Barbara, 
who is ever crocheting and blushes to 
mention “er underclothes,” to Lady Dare, 
who has such a passion for pets that she 
wears her favorite green snake as a hair 
ornament, much to the distress of her 
fellow guests at a dinner-party. 

One wonders when the lesson will be 
learned that French quotations do not 
make a person French, that mention of 
English institutions do not make an Eng- 
lish background. 


Torchy* 

Torchy is probably one of the best- 
known office boys in the world of fiction. 
He was first introduced to the American 
reading public by a newspaper supplement 
syndicated to a number of daily papers. 
The book may be weil described as an 
encyclopedia of office-boy slang, with an 
appendix of newspaper lingo. Torchy was 
once a “little ray of sunshine” for a Sun- 
day editor, and when he feels cheap he 
describes his feelings as being like a “noon 
extra in a bunch of six o’clock editions.” 
His bright red hair gives him his nick- 
name. True to it, he lights up the dark 
routine of the daily grind and makes the 
accounts of what goes on in the office in- 
teresting reading. Was he ever “fired ?” 
To quote his own words: “If I should 
wear a stripe for every time the can’s been 
tied to me, my sleeves would look like 
barber poles.” Of course, he has his “love 
aftairs.” 

For the best results the book should be 
taken in small doses after a hard day's 
work—preferably just before retiring. 


The Yellow Letter? 

Because of a yellow letter a beautiful 
young New York girl tried to take her 
life; because of a similar letter, her father 
was seized with apoplexy ; because of more 
yellow letters an aged lawyer in Twenty- 
third Street took poison, a young cashier 
in a restaurant drowned herself in a lake, 
and finally an elderly spinster hanged her- 
self in the room of her hotel in a New 

*Torcuy. By Sewell Ford. E. J. Clode. 


‘THe Yertow Lerrer. By William Johnston. 
Bobbs- Merrill Company. 


Jersey town some twenty miles from the 
metropolis. 

What these yellow letters were, and by 
whom and to whom they were sent; also 
how they were traced to the senders and 
what measures were taken with the 
offenders—these things give the story, 
which is exceedingly clever as a piece of 
fiction devoted to amateur detective inves- 
tigations. 


Rose of Old Harpeth* 


The author of The Road to Providence 
has gone back to Providence for the ma- 
terial of her second novel. Rose Mary, 
the pretty orphan girl, who left college to 
come back to a tiny village to look after 
great aunts and uncle and the love-child 
of the cousin she herself had loved, is the 
heroine of one of the prettiest romances 
of the season. For a young New Yorker 
comes to Providence to regain his health, 
and naturally he falls in love with Rose 
Mary. And his ability to aid Uncle Tucker 
in his financial difficulties by finding val- 
uable mineral in Uncle Tucker’s heavily 
mortgaged estate, places him in a position 
to claim the hand of the girl he loves and 
who loves him. 

The book is full of tender, huiman 
touches and quaint characters, and there 
are many lines that are quotable for theit 
sweet and uplifting thoughts. 


The Manager of the B. & A.* 

The late Mr. Kester has a story just 
published, which, as a magazine publica- 
tion, was decidedly a success. The talé is 
of a young man who is sent to manage a 
small railroad—a losing proposition—and 
who, by his grit and energy, makes a suc- 
cess of what was hitherto nothing but 
failure. Through the return of his father 
—an ex-convict—young Oakley's social 
status is ruined, and his men do every- 
thing to make trouble for him. But an 
act of singular heroism, in which the old 
father gives his life, reinstates Oakley in 
the popular favor, and little by little he 
wins his way to success, and gains for his 
own the girl he had long loved hopelessly. 

*Rose oF Ory HarperuH. By Maria Thomp- 
son Daviess. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

+THE MANAGER oF THE B. & A. By Vaughan 
Kester. Harper & Brothers. 
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Jack Ballington, Forester* 

Jack Ballington, born of a race of sol- 
diers, disappointed his grandfather and 
all those who loved him because he was 
not fascinated by the glamour of arms 
and those things that are dear to every 
true soldier's heart. He was content to 
remain a forester. His love for his beau- 
tiful cousin Eloise, and her apparent love 
for him, seemed to foretell a very happy 
romance, but Eloise was unfortunately 
engaged to an English nobleman. 

Jack is a splendid character, inspiring 
the love of all about him, and finally, in 
a time of need, when war is actually ap- 
proaching, he is one of the first to an- 
swer his country’s call. 


The Red Fox’s Son* 

A young foreigner takes his American 
friend to a small, far away kingdom, to 
witness the coronation of a young prince 
whose personality is wrapped more or less 
in mystery. Adventures follow, which 
reveal strange tacts concerning this slen- 
der, attractive princeling, the so-called son 
of the Red Fox. There are politics and 
sword-play and love-making, all of which 
end in the crowning of another as king 
and the happy home-going of the Phila- 
delphia doctor, who has won for himself 
a beautiful princess while he has helped 
his best friend to a throne. 


The Man Without a Face? 

A queer title is this, but a still queerer 
story. The man without a face, contrary 
to the usual order of hero, is a middle- 
aged man, with a wife, a son and a daugh- 
ter. In his endeavor to save his son, who. 
in a fit of anger, killed his mother, the 
sculptor gives up his art, his home, his 
everything, and becomes the man without 
a face, without a name. 

As usual, the sin of the son was due to 
a wicked woman, who played havoc with 
his love, and who led other men to desert 
their wives and honor. 

The story is one of horror and pathos— 
perhaps it hints a trifle too much of the 
melodramatic to be truly artistic. 


*Jack Batuincton, Forester. By John 
Trotwood Moore. John C. Winston Company. 

+THeE Rep-Fox’s Son. By Edgar M. Dilley. 
L. C. Page & Co. 

ETHe Man Wiruout Aa Face. By Albert 
3oissiere. G. W. Dillingham Company. 


Two Apaches of Paris* 


This is a fascinating though blood- 
curdling story of a woman who resembles 
a snake, not only in her serpent-like form, 
but also in the way she injects her 
poisonous villainies and leads her victims 
on to destruction. 

Such a woman lures men away from 
their wives, from the women whom they 
had previously loved and, in short, ruins 
them, calling forth all the worst in them. 

The ‘story is one of deceitful and dis- 
honorable conduct on the part of the men 
who are enticed by this Apache, who 
apparently possesses no soul. 

The story ends disastrously for the 
woman who has wrecked so many char- 
acters, and the truth is forced home that 
“the wages of sin is death.” 


The Lighted Matcht 

‘This is an interesting story of a young 
princess who came over to America incog- 
nita. She fell in love with a wealthy 
American, who was likewise in love with 
her, but because of her promise to marry 
a foreign king she refused to marry the 
man she loved. The story is full of ad- 
ventures, since the foreign nobleman at- 
tempts to get back his promised bride, and 
finally succeeds. But his plans end dis- 
astrously, and at last the girl has to 
choose between her American lover and a 
kingdom. The inevitable follows. Chief, 
and perhaps most interesting among the 
characters in the book, excepting the hero 
and heroine, is a Spaniard, a fine example 
of loyalty and love for the man who once 
befriended him. It is perhaps through 
him that the American ultimately gains the 
woman he loves. ‘The title of the story is 
derived from a mere incident in which the 
Spaniard takes match sticks and burns 
them in order to foretell the fate of his 
friend. 

The Secret Garden} 


It is something of a surprise to find 
Mrs. Burnett writing a story like The 
Secret Garden. It is also something of a 
relief. For Little Lord Fauntleroy itself 


*Two ApacHEs oF Paris. By Alice and 
Claude Askew. William Rickey & Co. 

‘THe Licutep Marcu. By C. M. Buck. W. 
J. Watt. 

tTuHe Secret Garpen. By Frances Hodgson 
Burnett. F. A. Stokes Company. 
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Was not a sweeter, tenderer, more human 
little tale than is this of the small, sour- 
faced girl from India who waked up an 
apparently dead garden, and with it an in- 
valid boy who had lived his ten years in 
the echo of perpetual prophecy regarding 
his early death. 

The book is mostly about children— 
Mary, Colin and Dickon, and the secret 
garden that had held its tragedy fast 
bound for a decade. 

That there is a white, clear, beautiful 
magic that will give beauty for ugliness 
and health for sickness—this was Colin's 
great “scientific discovery.” 

The “secret garden” came alive; Mary 
grew tender and attractive; young Colin 
skipped and jumped, and aspired to be an 
athlete; and a sad, embittered man, weak 
in body and warped in soul, found that 
life was worth living after all. 

The book is quite remarkable for its 
character sketches; it is deeply appealing 
because of its infusion of romance into 
real life. 

Master Christopher* 

As usual Mrs. de la Pasture (now Lady 
Clifford) writes a clean, charming love- 
story, with the scenes in rural England, 


Master CuristopHer. By Mrs. Henry de 
la Pasture. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


and just that touch of continental influ- 
ence that makes for a rare charm. 

Master Christopher is the son of a rich 
man of no birth, who married a poor girl 
of noble family, and who, by her marriage, 
came to be mistress over her own ancestral 
estate. But she and her husband sepa- 
rated, he keeping their small boy, and she 
taking their little daughter with her to 
wander over Europe for some fourteen 
years. ‘Then the death of both parents 
brings the brother and sister together, and 
the real drama begins. 

Lady Clifford shows versatility of the 
first order in her character sketching. Her 
study of the aged mother of Anthony; of 
Anthony himself, so handsome, so calm, 
so industrious, reminding one, by his little 
carpenter shop, of the Master in his untir- 
ing patience and sweetness and tender 
charm; of Erica, with her frankness that 
masks such despicable subtility; of May. 
the essentially lovable; of Christopher. 
who could love despite his boorishness, 
who could be unselfish and true in spite of 
his spoiledness—they all play their parts 
and do it well, with just the pathos, just 
the humor, just the humanness that is life. 

Lady Clifford is a master of her form; 
her stories are just long enough to be 
“more-ish.” 
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New Books for the Autumn 


A Forecast 


G. P. Putnan’s Sois. 
FICTION, 

\ WEAVER OF Dreams. By Myrtle Reed. 
The new yearly novel by one of the most 
popular novelists in America. 

THE FOLLOWING OF THE Star. By Flor- 
ence L. Barclay. Another story by the 
author of The Rosary. 

Love versus Law. By C. Yver. A 
translation of a brilliant French novel. 

Love In A LirtLe Town. By Mrs. J. 
E.. Buckrose. A love-story rich in human 
interest. 

\ Vacasonp City. By Winifred Boggs. 
A book of laughter and tears, describing 
the honeymoon of the vagabond and _ his 
pretty, conventional wife. 

THe YOKE oF SILENCE. By Amy Me 
Laren. A Scotch tale by the author of 
Bax bee log k. 


GENERAL WORKS. 

THE GREATEST STREET IN THE WORLD. 
By Stephen Jenkins. A history of Broad- 
way from Bowling Green to Albany, with 
100 illustrations. 

FirrEEN THousANp MILES BY STAGE. 
By Carrie Adell Strahorn. The record of 
a woman's experiences during thirty years 
of path-finding from the Missouri to the 
Pacific and from Mexico to Alaska. 

Mystics OF THE RENAISSANCE. By Ru- 
dolf Steiner. A book about Eckhart, Tau- 
ler, Paracelsus, Bruno and others. Original 
and striking. 

Tous LES CHEFS-D’'OEUVRE DE LA Lit- 
TERATURE FRANCAISE. One hundred vol- 
umes of French masterpieces, at 50 cents 
each. 


The Century Company. 
FICTION, 

THE Sick-a-BEp Lapy. By Eleanor 
Halliwell Abbott. This needs no recom- 
mendation save that it is by the author of 
Molly Make-Believe. It is a book of 
stories. 

Just Patty. By Jean Webster. A new 
and delightful “Patty” book. 

FLoweR O’ THE Peace. By Perceval 
Gibbon. A first novel that promises splen- 
did things. South Africa gives the scene. 


THe Buinp Wo See. By Marie Louise 
van Saanen. The author of Anne of Tre- 
boul writes a dramatic story of love and 
love's problems, with the problem's solv- 
ing. 

Toppre. By Gilbert Watson. A book 
about a caddie. Very entertaining, on the 
Wee Magregor style. 

THe Gops AND Mr. Perrin. By Tlugh 
Walpole. A novel of English life, with a 
strong love-story. 


GENERAL WORKS. 


Martin LutxHer. By Arthur C. Me- 
Giffert. An important contribution to mod- 
ern biography. Complete and accurate. 

THe CHANGING CHINESE. By Edward 
\lsworth Ross. An up-to-date, authorita- 
tive interpretation of the Chinese people 
and their growth. 

THe WoMEN oF THE CAgsARs. By 
Guglielmo Ferrero. A book we have been 
waiting for, a study that will interest ev- 
erybody, women and men, so full of sug 
gestion is it for the handling of some of 
our own problems. 

Four Montus Aroor In Spain. By 
Harry A, Franck. The young man who 
wrote A Vagabond Journey Around the 
IVorld now produces quite as fascinating 
a new book of travel, illustrated from his 
own pictures. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

RAINIER OF THE LAst Frontier. A 
novel by John Marvin Dean. 

Mona Lisa: THe Quest or THE \WWom- 
\N Sout. By Frank L. Packard. 

THe Ercut PInvars oF Prosperity. [Ly 
James Allen. 

ne Beauty oF SELF-ContRoL. Ly J. 
R. Miller. 

Totsror's Works. Thin Paper Edition. 

MINIATURE SERIES OF MASTERPIECES. 
Leather-bound classics. 

VAN Dyke bBooKLets 
of essays by Dr. van Dyke. 


Small volumes 


This company will issue a long line of 
Christmas novelty books, classic reprints. 
etc., all of which will receive future atten- 
tion. 
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Desmond FitzGerald 
FICTION. 
hak House or IRon Men. By Jack 
Steel. A mystery story of New York in 
the present. 
THe Men on Horsléback. 


4 | 


By Blanche 


Weitbree. A tale of life among New 
York’s mounted policemen. 
GENERAL, 

Man’s Birruricut. By $. A. Ritter 


Brown. A study in economics that will 
form an important contribution to the lit- 
erature of the subject. 

THe LeceNp oF Love. By Howard V. 
Sutherland. A new poetic version of the 
origin of love. 

THe History oF SINBAD THE 
A gift-book, reproducing the 1819 edition 
of this famous bit of literature. 


SATLOR. 


THe GoLpE—EN Spears. By Edmund 
Leamy. Fairy tales. 

UNDER THE SPELL OF THE NURSERY 
Lamp. Favorite rhymes for the litth 
ones. 


Reilly & Britton Company. 

REBELLION. A striking new novel by 
Joseph Medill Patterson. 

Pur WINNING OF BARBARA Wort, 
By Harold Bell Wright. A story of the 
Colorado Desert by the author of The 
Shepherd of the Hills. 

THe Sea Fairies. By L. Frank Baum. 
A story of the fairyland that lies under 
the sea. 


Ake Biel ‘lurg & Co— 
FICTION. 

My Lapy or Dovupr. 
rish. 

As THE Sparks FLy 
Cyrus Townsend Brady. 

Tue BLoop oF THE ARENA. By Senor 
Vicente Biasco Ibanez. A story of a bull- 
fighter in Spain. 

Dr. Davin. By Marjorie Benton Cooke. 

Tue ‘TeExicaAn. By Dan Coolidge. 

Out oF THE Primitive. By Robert 
Ames Bennett. 

THe QuEstT OF THE SILVER FLEECE. By 
William E. Burghardt Du Bois. 

SoMETHING Ese. By J. Betis. 

THe Fusinc Force. An Idaho Idyll. 
By Katharine Hopkins Chapman. 

THE SMILE OF THE SPHINX. By Mar- 
guerite Bouvet. An old-fashioned love- 
story. 


by Randall Par- 


Upwarp. By 


MERSON’S WiFE. By Florence Finch 
Nelly. 

A VIKING’sS LovE. By Ottilie A. Liljen- 
crantz. 


GENERAL. 

Robert Louts STEVENSON IN CALIFOR- 
NIA. By Katharine D. Osbourne. 

A Moror Fiicnr Trrouci ALGERIA 
AND Tunista. By Mrs. Edward Ayers. 

\ GARDEN oF Parts. A study in French 


life; charmingly done. By Elizabeth 
\Wallace. 

Edward J. Clode— 

THe Sinenr Barrer. A story of 
Switzerland, by Louis Tracy. 

Moffatt, Yard & Co.— 

GENERAL. 
SHAKESPEARE ON THE Stace. By Wil- 


liam Winter. 

Memoirs oF ‘THkoporE ‘THOMAs. — by 
Rose Fay ‘Thomas. 

Dr. JOHNSON AND Miss Burney. By 
Chauncey Brewster ‘Tinker. 

SoME OL_p FLeMisu Towns. By George 
\Wharton Edwards. 

GENIUS AND OTHER Essays. Dy 
mund Clarence Stedman. 


k.d- 


Lincotn, Lover or MANKIND. by 
Eliot Norton. 
FICTION, 
THE SuBsritutTe PRisoNeER. By Max 


Marcin. 
Tue Bausie. Ly Richard Barry. 
WueEn Marcarer WAS A FRESHMAN. 
By Elizabeth Hollister Hunt. 
Tue Lairrrest Reser. By 
Peple. 
Fleming H. Revell Company— 
GENERAL. 
Happiness. ‘The fourth of the series 
by Hugh Black, that began with Friend- 
ship. 
Tue Soctar ‘TAsk OF 
By Samuel Zane Batten. 
“AMERICAN WOMANHOOD OF 
By Mrs. Newell Dwight Hillis. 
reprinted from “The Outlook.” 
Tue MINISTER AND THE SPIRITUAL 
Lirr. By Frank W. Gunsaulus. 
MESSAGES OF THE Books OF THE BIBLE. 
By G. Campbell Morgan. 
MissIONARY¥Y LESSONS FROM 
Lives. By Robert E. Speer. 
THe Foreicn Docror. By 
Speer. 


Edward 


CHRISTIANITY. 


‘To-Day. 
Essays 


Six GREAT 


Robert E. 
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FICTION. 

Tue INpDISCRETIONS OF MAISTER REb- 
HORN. By J. J. Bell. Further adventures 
of “Wullie McWattie’s Master.” 

Down NortH ON THE LABRADOR. |) 
W. T. Grenfell. 

THE SINGER OF THE KooTENAY. A new 
novel by Robert E. Knowles. 

Tue GLEANERS. A small story in gift- 
book style. By Clara E. Laughlin. 

Tue BrokEN WALL. Stories by Edward 
A. Steiner. 


George H. Doran Company— 
FICTION. 

Corporal CAMERON. A novel of the 
Northwestern Mounted Police. By Ralph 
Connor. 

Tue Lire Evertastinc. A new novel 
by Marie Corelli. 

Tue Heart or 4 Woman. By Baron- 
ess Orezy. 

Tur Nororrous Miss Liste. By Mrs 
Baillie-Reynolds. 

Tue Cacr. An interesting study of the 
marriage problem. By Harold Begbie. 

THE Farrurut Faure. By Rosamond 
Napier. 

THe Fourtu Watcu. | 

THe Hicn Caine, | 
Sheldon. 

fur YeELLow Peart. By Adeline M 
Teskey. 


y H. A. Cody. 
y Charles \ 


> 
> 
’ 
) 


GENERAL. 

Tue Gotpen Lanp. By Arthur FE. Cop- 
ping. A book about Canada. 

RECREATIONS OF A Book-Lover. By 
Frederick \W. MacDonald. 

Tue Feast or St. Frrenp. A Christ- 
mas story by Arnold Bennett. 

Tue TrutH Asvout AN AutTuor. By 
Arnold Bennett. 

MIRACLES AND CHRISTIANITY. By J 
Wendland. 

StupiEs 1N PAULINE THEOLOGY. By 
the Rev. Principal Garvie. 

AN ENGLISHWOMAN’S ‘TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS IN TROPICAL AFRicA. By Given 
Elen Lewis. 

THe House or Happiness. By M. 
Anstice Harris. 

THe Nature Fairies. By Norma 
Bright Carson. A book for “poets and 
children and people who love Peter Pan.” 
Holiday dress. 


This house will also publish a large line 
of sumptuous gift-books, which will be 
described in a later number. 


George IV. Jacobs & Co. 

Tune GENERAL Book oF Love. Ar- 
ranged by Jennie Day Haines. 

Motiurer Love. Compiled by Ira Rus- 
selle Warren. 

Tue Cuarm or Loxnpon. Compiled by 
Alfred H. Hyatt. 

Jinks’ Insipe. By Harriet Hobson. 

WittiAM Lioyp Garrison. By Lind- 
say Swift. 

Unysses S. Grant. By Franklin §S. 
Edmunds. Two new volumes in_ the 
“American Crisis biographies.” 

Numerous classic reprints in special 
editions, artistically bound. Also new vol- 
umes in many series of juveniles. Details 
later. 


Cassell & Co.— 
FICTION, 
Joan or tue Tower. By Warwick 
Deeping. : 
CyNTHIA CHARRINGTON. By Mrs. 
George de Horne Vaizey. : 
E1iz, Gertmnc On. By Barry Pain. 


GENERAL. 

THe LAND oF VEILED WoMEN. | 
John Foster Fraser. 

Tue Trura Asout Ecypr. By J. Alex- 
ander. 

THe New GarpEN or Canapa. By F. 
A. Talbot. 

ALL Anoutr AIRSHIPS. 
Ralph Simmonds. 

Tue Lire of Cuartes Dickens. | 
his eldest daugliter. 


=a 


A juvenile, by 


<< 


Ditson Company— 

FRENCH DicrioN FOR SINGERS AND 
SPEAKERS. [Ly William Harkness Arnold. 

SounD AND Irs RELATION TO Music. 
By Clarence G. Hamilton. 

THe INTERPRETATION OF PIANO Music. 
By Mary Venable. 


Baker & Taylor Company— 

fue ‘Turp Miss WeENpbERLEY. By 
Mabel Barnes-Grundy. A new novel by 
the author of Huzel of Heatherland. 

THe Porrs’ New ENGLAND. By Helen 
A. Clarke. 


(Continued on page 73) 





By J. R. Miller, D. D. 


IBLE study has 
been greatly em- 
phasized and 
stimulated of 
late by the fact 
that this is the 
ter-centenary of 
the translation 
of the King 
James, or <Au- 
thorized Version 
of the Bible. A great many books have 
been issued, a great many sermons and 
addresses have been inspired by this im- 
portant anniversary. The People’s Hand 
Book of the Bible is not a new book, but 
it has been revised and brought out anew 
this year. The author is J. B. Ayars. The 
book is described on its title page as an 
Introduction to the Study of the Holy 
Scriptures. It contains much that is in- 
teresting to Bible students. (Methodist 
Episcopal Book Room.) 





Harpers’ “Library of Living Thought” 
is not a collection of summer novels. It 
may not make very easy reading for 
those who want this sort of reading, but 
the books included are thoughtful, earnest 
presentations of truth. Natural Christian- 
ity, by W. H. Freemantle, D. D., is a little 
volume well worth thoughtful reading. The 
author suggests in his preface that the 
phrase “natural Christianity” has acquired 
a bad name, but he begs the reader to for- 
get this when he gets on into the book 
The author’s purpose is to draw out the 


fact that Christianity, being divine and su- 
preme, must assert and work out its sov- 
ereign position by blending with human 
life and with the general development of 
the whole system of nature which God has 
made. On this basis the writer proceeds 
to speak of authority in religion; of Jesus 
Christ; of Christian doctrines in natural 
terms; of attempts to make human society 
Christian, giving England as an example. 
and to give an explanation of religious 
terms in a natural and practical way. 
(Harper & Brothers. ) 


Evangelism is one of the keynotes of 
the present day in religious lines. New 
Testament Evangelism, by T. B. Kilpat- 
rick, D. D., is an interesting volume on the 
subject indicated by the title. The central 
idea in the author's mind is the supremacy 
of evangelism in the church’s work. The 
teaching is traced through the Scriptures. 
then through the history of the churches 
before the Reformation, during the Ref- 
ormation, and into the modern church. 
Many accounts of great revivals are given. 
(George H. Doran asada 


The Eternal Riddle by John Wirt Dun- 
ning, is the title of a book with interesting 
sermons or chapters. Besides being read- 
able and suggestive, the topics are inter- 
esting, the treatment is fresh. “The eter- 
nal riddle” is man himself. The first para- 
graph sets forth the fact: “Man is an eter- 
nal riddle. At every stage of civilization, 
low or high, at every turn of human ex- 
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perience, there confronts the individual 
the problem of his origin. Beside every 
cradle where a newborn child is sleeping, 
in the busy whirl of active life, and over 
every new-made grave, the question of the 
Psalmist is being asked, ‘\What is man?’”’ 
The book at no point is dull, and its teach- 
ings are such as will make readers think. 
(Sherman, French & Co.) 


There seems no end of the writing of 
commentaries on the Scriptures. The 
coming out continually of new volumes of 
this class shows the interest in the Bible, 
which never wanes, and the fact that new 
light is continually breaking from the Holy 
Scriptures, making it worth while to bring 
out new books. One of the latest in the 
line of commentaries is The Westminster 
New Testament, consisting of ten vol- 
umes. Several volumes have already been 


noticed in these columns. Now we have . 


Hebrews and the General Epistles, with 
Introduction and Notes by Rev. A. F. 
Mitchell, M. A. The critical notes are 
few, but the Introductions are more full. 
It will be a matter of special interest to 
many persons to know to whom the author 
of this commentary attributes Hebrews. 
He names four who have been spoken of 
as possible writers—St. Paul, Barnabas, 
Apollo and Priscilla. Dr. Mitchell says, 
however, that it is impossible to settle the 
question of authorship. He agrees, how- 
ever, that the Epistle certainly was not 
written by St. Paul. (Fleming H. Revell 
Company. ) 


We are told that lives of great men 
remind us that we may make our lives 
sublime. One line of helpful authorship, 
therefore, is found in gathering from the 
records of worthy lives points that will 
become helpful to those who follow after 
them. Making Good, by John T. Faris, 
consists of pointers for the man of to- 
morrow. The work of the author consists 
in gathering from biographies such sug- 
gestions as may have their value for 
earnest readers. In this volume we have 
sixty messages for young men and boys, 
on the things that make for success or 
failure. Bright, short and full of inci- 
dents from practical life, the chapters are 
just the sort that will help young men in 
the home, in school, in business, in friend- 


ship. The book is a good one to put into 
the hands of young fellows who are not 
too wise to get help from those who have 
gone before them. (Fleming H. Revell 
Company. ) 


Speaking again of commentaries, we 
have a new one on the first part of Genesis 
—The Beginning of Things in Nature and 
in Grace. Joseph K. Wight is the author. 
This is not a verse by verse commentary, 
but consists of a number of chapters 
which are suggested by the Genesis chap- 
ters While the volume does not contain 
any teachings that are startlingly new, it 
is full of helpful words. (Sherman, 
French & Co.) 

ok 

We are often told that the majority of 
people do not think any more. Perhaps 
it is almost true of very many. John 
Tauler, the mystic, said he thought that 
one might learn more in one short hour 
from the inward voice than from man in 
a thousand years. The author of The 
lost Art of Meditation, a, W. Mahood, 
D. D., seems to think much as Tauler does. 
This book is really a very readable one. 
He speaks of meditation as a lost art. 
Not many people take time to meditate. 
They are not willing to think for them 
selves. Dr. Mahood gives us fourteen 
chapters on the value of meditation, with 
a number of special applications—**M edi- 
tation and Prayer,’ “Meditation and Soul 
Development,” “Meditation and Action,” 
etc. He is a vigorous thinker, and his 
book is not filled with platitudes. It is 
full of evidence that the writer himself is 
given to meditation and to careful, 
thoughtful reading. It will do any one 
good to read it. (Fleming H. Revell 
Company. ) 


The Position of the Church in Medern 
Society, by Dr. William J. Tucker, is a 
book of much value. Dr. Tucker, through 
his varied experience, has special qualifi- 
cations for writing such a book. He was 
for a long time a minister in several large 
cities, and then was Professor in Andover 
Seminary and President of Dartmouth 
College. Thus he was brought into close 
relations with the social tendencies of the 
rising generation. In this little book he 
contrasts the relations of the Church with 
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Socialism, throwing a new light on the 
much discussed estrangement between the 
Church and the workingman. ‘The treat- 
ment is thoughtful and will well repay 
careful study by those interested in the 
question. (Houghton Mifflin Company. ) 


* * x 


No more important question is at pres- 
ent before the pec yple of the country than 
the religious training of children. Rev. 
Dr. George Hodges is the author of a 
volume entitled The Training of Children 
in Religion, which touches many phases 
of the question in a fresh and suggestive 
way, showing the importance of the teach- 
ing which is here outlined. ‘The author 
says his purpose is to bring to the assist- 
ance of fathers and mothers and teachers 
suggestions, out of experience and books, 
which may enable them with clear mind 
and a fair result to perform their re- 
sponsible duty. Such subjects as these 
are treated: “The Silent Instruction of 
Example,” “The Practice of Prayer,” 
“The Treasury of Devotion,” “The Bible 
and the Children,” “Sunday and the Chil- 
dren,” “The Church and the Children,” 
“lhe Good Child.” (D. Appleton & Co.) 


Dr. A. H. McKinney is a recognized 
authority in almost all lines of Sunday- 
school work. His new book, Practical 
Pedagogy in the Sunday-school, will take 
its place very widely as a book of special 
value in pedagogy. In the Introduction 
Dr. McKinney speaks of the importance 
of the subject—pedagogy in the Sunday- 
school—claiming that the very best scien- 
tific methods in teaching should be used 
along religious as well as along secular 
lines. The Sunday-school should increase 
in efficiency in all branches, and Dr. Me- 
Kinney is doing to this end. (Fleming 
H. Revell Company. ) 


It gannot be denied that there is much 
unsettledness in the minds of thinking 
people on the subject of Christian beliefs. 
Yet it is to be noted that it is not the ne- 
gation of faith, but questions concerning 
changes in the form of faith that cause 
some men perplexity. In The Dilemma 
of the Modern Christian, by Edward H. 
Eppens, the question is asked, “How 
much can the modern Christian accept of 
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traditional Christianity 7” The author says 
that his purpose is not to unsettle cher- 
ished convictions. He asserts that his 
own faith in God and God’s message to 
man would make such a negative pro- 
ceeding impossible. At the close of his 
book he says that while the modern 
Christian may have lost some things, what 
is left stands out all the more prominently, 
like some granitic Alp from whose slop- 
ing foot-lands the torrents have washed 
away the débris of the ages. (Sherman, 
French & Co.) 


* TK 


There is always need for books which 
throw light on sorrow. “It is worth our 
thought,’ says Bishop Huntington, 


how small the audience would be that would as- 
semble weekly, life through, to listen to a Gospel 
that had nothing to say to sufferers. Poor, 
weak, and broken hearts, staggering under their 
loads, would refuse a Comforter Who had never 
wept Himself, nor remembered that his follow- 
ers must weep. A religion that addressed itself 
only to those who are in a state of comfort 
would be like a system of navigation calculated 
only for clear weather, and giving no aid when 
night and cloud have wiped out all way-marks 
from earth and sky, and the tempest shrieks in 
the darkness over an unknown sea. 


In the Cloudy and Dark Day, by Rev. 

H. Knight, is a volume of brief papers 
meant to give comfort and cheer to the 
weary, the sorrowing, the troubled and the 
tried. The messages are tender and sug- 
gestive, and will not be disappointing to 
those who turn to them. (George H. 
Doran Company. ) 


People never get tired hearing about 
prayer. Everybody is interested in the 
subject. Real Prayer is the title of a new 
volume by Dr. Cortland Myers. The 
author says he has tested the reality of 
prayer in his ministrations to one of the 
largest congregations in America. He 
wants to make prayer real to everybody. 
He speaks in his book of the real power, 
the real presence, the real purity, the real 
plea, the real persistence, the real purpose 
of prayer. (Fleming H. Revell Company. ) 


Is it really true that church-going is de- 
caying? Certain people are continually 
saying so. We find the magazines discuss- 
ing the question, not usually in a hopeful 
tone. Non-Church-Going, Its Reasons 
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and Remedies, is an English book contain- 
ing discussions by a number of prominent 
public men, not all ministers. The names 
indicate the value of what the writers have 
to say. Sir Oliver Lodge, Rev. Prebend- 
ary Carlile, Dr. James Stalker, and ten 
other distinguished men give their opinion. 
The essays are frank and searching. The 
book is just as timely in America as in 
Great Britain. Every minister and every 
earnest layman should want to know what 
this careful study of the question shows 
on the problem. ‘The editor is W. Forbes 
Gray. (Fleming H. Revell Company. ) 


Nothing seems absolutely final in the 
way of commentaries on the Scriptures. 
Always through the researches of schol- 
ars, through the results of explorations in 
Bible lands, through the riches of spiritual 
interpretation, there are ever more new 
things to be said about the Holy Book so 
that new volumes have to be written. We 
now have the announcement of The /nter- 
national Critical Commentary on the Holy 
Scriptures. This commentary is to be 
international and inter-confessional, and 
will be free from polemical and ecclesias- 
tical bias. It is designed chiefly for stu- 
dents and clergymen. Each book will 
have its own introduction. The volume 
now presented is on The First Epistle of 
St. Paul to the Corinthians, by Right Rev. 
Archibald Robertson, D. D., LL. D., and 
Rev. Alfred Plummer, M. A., D. D., both 
English scholars. The treatment is very 
rich not only in exegetical but also in prac- 
tical details. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. ) 


Psychology has become a familiar term 
in modern thought. Christian Faith and 
the New Psychology by Dr. David A. 
Murray, is an “attempt to face some of 
the newer developments of science from 
the standpoint of a living Christian faith.” 
The book treats, first, of God and Nature, 
second, of Revelation, and third, of 
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Christology. The closing paragraphs put 
into a few words the author’s thought of 
the way the love of God saves men. 

God is bearing all the time a load of love and 
pain that would crush any man, but we would bx 
unable to see any result of its activity till we see 
Him, in the person of Jesus Christ, attempting 
to bear it with the capacities of a man. All the 
flow of feelings that made no visible indication 
of their presence in the eternal calm of God's 
infinity, when flowing in the circumscribed small- 
ness of a human personality become clearly evi- 
dent. They show Him to be the tender, loving 
Friend and_ suffe ring Saviour, draw all men 
unto Him and make them love and trust Him. 


(Fleming H. Revell Company. ) 


There is much that will be both intel- 
lectually and spiritually stimulating in a 
little book, The Volitional Element in 
Knowledge and Belief, by Delo Corydon 
Grover. ‘There is an interesting Introduc- 
tion by Francis J. McConnell, in which 
high praise is given to the teaching of the 
late Dr. Borden P. Bowne, who possessed 
in a singular degree the power of rousing 
his followers to think on their own ac- 
count. Dean Grover’s essays are in line 
with the philosophic principles of Dr. 
Bowne. oe of these essays are par- 
ticularly practical and helpful. The one 
on “The Higher Criticism” it will do any 
minister good to read, whatever his per- 
sonal opinion may be. There is an essay 
on “Men and the Church” which is illu- 
minating. “The Opportunities of the 
Ministry as a Life Work” is rich in its 
suggestions. The essays on Prayer, on 
the Bible, and on Sin are valuable. The 
book is one in which thoughtful men of 
whatever particular shade of belief will 
be interested. (Sherman, French & Co.) 


The tenth volume of The New Schaff- 
Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowl- 
edge carries the work well through Sin 
in the alphabet. There will be two vol- 
umes more. (Funk & Wagnalls Com- 


pany. ) 








Biography and History 


Life and Letters of Edmund Clarence 
Stedman* 
URELY this bi- 
important facts 
ography is ade- 
quate. In twe 
volumes of over 
six hundred 
pages each, the 
biographers of 
Stedman have 





recorded not 
only the most 
in his career, but also the moods and 


tenses of his artistic development, the 
records of his friendships, of his associa- 
tions with organizations and individuals, 
of the many ways in which he touched the 
multiform life of the great city in which 
so much of his career was spent. 
It was a busy life that is here recorded, 

a brave life, that might be epitomized in 
his friend Gilder’s lines: 

After the stroke of pain 

Up and to work again. 


From its very beginning, almost, it was 
a struggle. Separated at six years of age 
from a mother from whom he inherited 
his poetic gift, end whom he worshipped, 
but who was unable to give him the edu- 
cation for which he was fitted, he spent 
the years of preparation for Yale College 
amid surroundings which were no substi- 
tute for the care and affection he had lost. 

‘Lire AND Letrers oF EpmMuNpD CLARENCE 


SrepMAN. By Laura Stedman and George M 
Gould. 2 vols. Moffat, Yard & Co. 


His way at Yale was won by sheer ability, 
handicapped as he was by an almost mor- 
bid sensibility and fear of unpopularity, 
and when at the end of his Sophomore 
year his alma mater separated him off- 
cially from her for a very harmless prank, 
it seemed to him that his career was 
broken forever. He might have taken 
comfort had he remembered that she had 
treated Cooper in exactly the same way, 
half a century before. 

The biography then records his early 
struggles in journalism as editor of the 
“Norwich Tribune” and the “Mountain 
County Herald” in Connecticut and de- 
scribes with somewhat generous amplitude 
the love story of Stedman and his wife. 
The year 1855 marked his removal to 
New York City and the beginning of his 
business career, one in which success and 
failure alternated through many years, 
until the great crash came in 1883, through 
his son’s mismanagement. Even this blow 
left him undaunted, however, and it was 
not till 1900 that he finally sold his seat 
in the Stock Exchange. 

Running all through the biography is the 
testimony, direct and indirect, of the 
effects of ill-health. He believed himself 
to be affected by tuberculosis of the 
lungs, and time and again he was forced 
to give up the struggle to succeed in New 
York City, and to seek a mountainous 
country to regain his health. At the end 
of the memoir the biographers have re- 
corded over one hundred “symptoms” 
which Stedman mentions, in some cases 
many times, in his diaries and letters, a 
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most remarkable exhibit which, considered 
without reference to the facts of life, 
would indicate that he was a nervous 
crank. \iewed, however, in the light of 
the brave and cheerful attitude taken in 
the hundreds of letters quoted in the biog- 
raphy and in the large amount of actual 
work done by him, the fact remains that 
he never allowed his real fragility to over- 
come his courage. The explanation of 
the matter is given in these words: 

It seems beyond belief that a man of Sted- 
man’s acuteness of observation and intelligence 
in induction should write a thousand such things 
as these,—nay, more, translate them out of the 
realities of the most atrocious suffering, without 
recognizing that the mechanism of seeing (in 
writing and reading) was the cause of his sixty 
years of mental and physical anguish. A few 
months before Stedman’s death, one eye was 
found to be blind, worn out, murdered; and the 
other had preserved only about one-half its 
visual power. 


Thus his brokerage and banking busi- 
ness, Which he spoke of so often as ham- 
pering the real effort of his life, was in 
a way a blessing, since it took him away 
from the close work which gave him so 
much pain. It irritated him extremely, 
however, to be referred to as the “banker- 
poet”; he never considered his business 
career in any light except as providing him 
an income and affording him a hope of 
securing a fortune which would allow 
him time to write. Yet such was his real 
ability and energy that he was offered on 
several occasions positions of honor and 
profit in the banking world, which, how- 
ever, he never accepted. 

The biography is valuable as a record 
of Stedman’s career, which, considering 
his dramatic experiences as a war corre- 
spondent, his sociological experiment in 
the Unitary Home and his many-sided 
activity generally, was a sufficiently pic- 
turesque one. But what makes these vol- 
umes of most interest is the picture they 
draw of the literary life in New York 
City after 1855. 

Stedman belonged to the group that in- 
cluded Richard Henry Stoddard, Richard 
Watson Gilder, William Winter and other 
writers in the metropolis, all more or less 
associated with journalism, and in this 
particular group he was the poet of most 
real ability. Very interesting are the ac- 
counts of the genesis of his ballads of 
“The Diamond Wedding” or “How John 


Brown Took Harper's Ferry,” and the 
atmosphere of mutual admiration and 
good fellowship is charming, though not 
at all Bohemian. But his acquaintance 
was not limited to poets or residents of the 
city. The biography is crowded with let- 
ters, from practically every well-known 
writer of his own generation, and toward 
the end it is interesting to see correspond- 
ence from those who, like Mrs. Marks, 
Mr. Mackaye and Mr. Torrance, are just 
rising into prominence and to know that 
he addressed one of the rarest of our poet- 
esses as “Dear Lizette.” 

One closes the volumes with his range 
of information concerning the history of 
our literature since the Civil War very 
much widened, with a large number of in- 
teresting facts concerning the more inti 
mate history of several literary undertak 
ings of recent years, and, most of all, with 
a great respect for the high heart, the in- 
domitable energy and the generous nature 
of the man whose life they chronicle. 


ARTHUR Hopson QUINN. 


Mark Twain* 


While this book tells but little that is 
new, it does preserve much of the best 
that is old about Mark Twain. In a cer- 
tain sense it is—with proper apologies—a 
bouquet of other men’s flowers with noth- 
ing but the cord that binds them the 
author’s. The quotations from other 
writers, however, are exceptionally well 
chosen and seem to be cited not to give 
different points of view, but rather to 
sustain the author’s position. Mr. Hen 
derson takes up Mr. Clemens in the fol- 
lowing order: the man, the humorist, the 
world-famed genius, the philosopher, the 
moralist, and the sociologist. 

It is now quite some time since Mark 
Twain said that the distinguishing char- 
acteristic of American humor was its ex- 
aggeration. In my opinion he might have, 
just as truthfully, said the same thing 
about English biography. In the latter, 
the kind of exaggeration depends upon 
whether the writer be friend or foe. Pos- 
sibly some exaggeration should be par- 
doned when great admiration blinds the 
eves to faults. Mr. Henderson frankly 
says that the book is an appreciation “orig- 

*MarK Twatn. By Archibald Henderson. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
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inating in ‘the heart of one who loved 
Mark ‘Twain's works for a generation 
before he ever met Samuel L. Clemens.” 
Iience one may understand his character- 
ization of Mark Twain as “a great Amer- 
ican who comprehensively incorporated 
and realized his own country and his own 
age as no American has so completely 
done before him; a supreme humorist who 
ever wore the panache of youth, gaiety, 
and bonhomie; a brilliant wit who never 
dipped his darts in the poison of cynicism, 
misanthropy, or despair; constitutionally 
a reformer who, heedless of self, boldly 
struck for the right as he saw it; a phil- 
osopher and sociologist who intuitively 
understood the secret springs of human 
motive and impulse, and empirically dem- 
onstrated that intuition in works which 
crossed frontiers, survived translation, and 
went straight to the human, beneath the 
disguise of the racial; a genius who lived 
to know and enjoy the happy rewards of 
his own fame; a great man who saw life 
steadily and saw it whole.” 

The unconventional portraits which 
illustrate the book add their own peculiar 
charm. ‘They reproduce for us the old 
man in white flannel suit whom we used 
to meet on the Avenue or sit beside at the 
evening gathering. ‘They show us once 
again the peculiar smoking jacket which 
we used to see at the top of the stairs in 
the old brick house at the corner of Fifth 
avenue and Ninth street, when we called 
to get interviews—interviews which, inci- 
dentally, we never got because of his con- 
tract with his publishers. For these and 
other reasons the book is one that every 
lover of Mark Twain will want to have 
on a shelf in his library. 


JAMEs MELVIN L&R. 


The Life of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe* 


One hundred years ago on the four- 
teenth day of June, Harriet Beecher was 
born in Litchfield, Connecticut. It is 
therefore a “Centennial Volume” that her 
youngest son, Charles Edward Stowe, and 
her grandson have so ably prepared. 

The history of the writer of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin will be received with hardly 

‘THe Lire or Harrier BEECHER Stowe. By 
Charles Edward Stowe and Lyman Beecher 
Stowe. Houghton Mifflin Company. 


less interest than was that story of slavery 
(published sixty years ago), and not only 
in this country, but in England, too, where 
Mrs. Stowe had many warm friends. Her 
last visit to that country was in 1860, so 
that many of the younger generation who 
had the pleasure of meeting her then are 
doubtless alive to-day, and will be able to 
enjoy this story of her busy life. The 
volume abounds in anecdotes and letters, 
many of which are from England's 
famous men and women, Mrs. Browning, 
George Eliot, Ruskin and others. 

The compelling personality of Mrs. 
Stowe is felt throughout the book—her 
rich humor, her tenderness, her strong 
spirituality and loving kindness, and her 
loyalty to the cause she espoused. Noth- 
ing ever overcame her. On one occasion, 
in writing to her sister-in-law, she de- 
scribes one of her days, and the constant 
calls upon her irom morning until night, 
the worries and anxieties, and she goes on 
to say: 

Then comes a letter from my husband, saying 
that he is sick abed, and all but dead; don’t 
ever expect to see his family again; wants to 
know how I shall manage in case I am left a 
widow; knows that we shall get into debt and 
never get out, wonders at my courage; thinks 
that I am very sanguine; warns me to be pru- 
dent, as there won’t be much to live on in case 
of his death, etc, etc., etc. I read the letter, 
and poke it into the stove and proceed. 

The book tells the story of a woman 
who conquered every obstacle and won 
what she never courted—fame and dis- 
tinction. 


M. M. Hoores. 


Jeanne D’Arc* 


The Jeanne d’ Arc of Gabriel Hanotaux, 
historian of Richelieu and ex-Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, is before and above 
everything else a good action. Its specific 
purpose is to unite all the French in adora- 
tion of their national heroine, to appease 
the existing confiicts between clericals and 
anti-clericals, in order that France, deliv- 
ered from intestine feuds, may resume 
her leadership in the domain of ideas and 
ideals ; and its broader purpose is to recon- 
cile Reason and Faith. 

“Why,” says M. Hanotaux, 

*JEANNE D’Arc. By Gabriel MHanotaux. 


Cover by A. Lepere. Illustrated. Hachette 
et Cie, Paris. 
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should the human intellect feel obliged to choose 
between reason and faith? The postulates im- 
posed upon our reason are acts of faith, and 
if you take faith away from science, you de- 
prive it of its base. Between reason and faith 
neither contradiction nor combat is necessary. 
It is eminently reasonable to accept faith, and 
faith makes constant appeals to reason; as the 
Scholastic formula puts it, “Faith seeks intel- 
ligence and intelligence finds faith.” So far as 
Jeanne d’Arc is concerned, the battle between 
believers and unbelievers continues to be fierce. 
3ut it is permitted to think that conciliation 
and harmony will emerge one day from the 
very ardor of the convictions engaged. Sin- 
cerity, daughter of time, will refuse to disfig 
ure, for the sake of gratifying the passions of 
a day, one of the most touching personages of 
history. She will group in simple adhesion al! 
who love beauty, that is to say truth. : 
The Church has placed Jeanne d’Are upon its 
altars; but science and philosophy claim her 
also; and science and philosophy will be cor 
rected, will be humanized, will be enlarged by 
merely endeavoring to explain this soul and 
extract from it its secret. The thought of 
France, saved by Jeanne, will consecrate to her 

a perpetual cult of souvenirs, of research and of 
siete. . . « Greek, Latin, Christian, Mediter- 
ranean culture will be conserved in Europe and 
upon the other continents. It will resume its 
temporarily eclipsed splendor. It is impossible 
that this culture should fail the coming ages. 
Thus will be established, in the universal life, 
the great equilibriums, the great reconciliations, 
the sage and loyal pacifications. Authority and 
liberty, the individual and the general, will re- 
discover their respective limits and their indis- 
pensable ponderation. Men will not be con- 
demned to rend one another forever, for want 
of an example, to wander for want of a guide, 
to deceive themselves for want of a standard 
This is the legacy Jeanne has preserved. 


M. Hanotaux’s book is divided into 
three parts: 

Part I, consisting of only thirty-three 
pages, is a simple narrative of the life of 
Jeanne. 

Part II, “The Four Mysteries of the 
Life of Jeanne d’Arc” (“The Mystery of 
Formation,” “The Mystery of the Mis- 
sion,” “The Mystery of the Abandon- 
ment,” and “The Mystery of the Con- 
demnation”) attempts to explain historic- 
ally, and in such a manner as to offend 
neither rationalists nor mystics, Jeanne’s 
appearance in the world, her extraordi- 
nary ascendancy, her success, her betrayal 
and her execution. This is much the 
longest part of the work; it occupies over 
three hundred pages. 

Part Ill, which bears the seemingly 
paradoxical title of “The Life of Jeanne 


d’Are after Her Death” (seventy pages), 


is devoted to showing that the lesson of 
Jeanne’s life and of her death is far from 
being exhausted; that Jeanne’s influence 
will long continue to be felt by art, liter- 
ature, science, philosophy and _ religion; 
that she is, in short, the prophet of a freer 
and nobler humanity, the forerunner of 
a totally new and better order of things. 

As a piece of literature, Gabriel Hano- 
taux’s Jeanne d’Arc, though less turgid 
than most of his writing, is not to be com- 
pared with the Jeanne d’Arc of Anatole 
France which appeared three years ago. 
But it is better suited for general reading 
than that ravishingly beautiful work, be- 
cause it is much shorter, because it is less 
subtle, and because it is copiously illus- 
trated with reproductions of the quaint 
wood-cuts of the period of which it treats. 

ALVAN F. SANBORN. 


Sir William Butler* 

Any Irish Catholic is likely to have a 
good deal of trouble even when serving 
Her Majesty’s Government, in the army 
of Great Britain, but Sir William butler, 
who died last year, seems to have had 
good deal more than was coming to him. 
He was made a scapegoat for others, al- 
though had the government listened to 
him at many times it would have profited 
greatly. Butler ‘came of an old Irish 
family of some distinction, and entered 
the army as a lad in 1858. He reached 
his regiment in Burmah just at the conclu- 
sion of the Mutiny, so that he saw no 
active service, but he tells in his autobiog- 
raphy much that is interesting, not only 
concerning the country in those days, but 
the way in which Great Britain conducted 
war. It seems little less than a miracle 
that any of the officers and men survived 
their Indian experiences. 

Young Butler was an apt student, and 
disinclined to take things as they came. 
Alert and progressive, he was preparing 
himself as a subaltern for important duties 
later on. It was through adventitious 
circumstances that he went to Canada 
almost fifty years ago, and in various 
capacities served colonial troops and 
finally became attached to the Red River 
expedition of Colonel (later Lord) Wolse- 
ley, where he made a reputation that stood 


*Srr Witrtam Burrer. An Autobiography. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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him in good stead later on, when he served 
with distinction in the Ashanti campaign. 
He went thence to South Africa, where 
for years he studied the situation, and at 
the outbreak of the Boer war was the 
best informed man in the British army 
on conditions existing there. It so hap- 
pened that just previous to the outbreak 
he was commander-in-chief of the British 
forces in South Africa. He did not be- 
lieve that there was any occasion for war, 
and insists that it need not have occurred, 
but that it was forced on the Boers by the 
British, partly those in South Africa and 
partly those in London. As he was a man 
who never hesitated to express his opin- 
ions, he became a thorn in the flesh to 
Lord Milner and resigned just before the 
war broke out. Butler had frequently 
informed his government of what should 
be done to forestall the Boers in case war 
should break out. His recommendations 
went unheeded, while he was ordered to 
do the most ridiculous and sometimes im- 
possible things. Indeed, the crass ignor- 
ance and stupidity of the War Department 
has never been more fully exposed than in 
this book, although it was pretty well 
known already. Butler says he could 
have been at Khartoum weeks before it 
fell save for the stupidity of the London 
authorities, who always interfered at the 
wrong time. 

Although Butler did not believe that 
Boer conditions made a war necessary, he 
was a loyal soldier, and did the best he 
could. lf he had been permitted to do 
as he chose, many of the early disasters of 
the war would have been avoided. But 
because he had been in command just be- 
fore the war he was assailed by the public 
as being responsible for the calamities he 
had so sedulously striven to prevent. He 
tells that at the time of the Jameson raid, 
while he was doing duty in England, he 
was informed of the affair by men in the 
War Office before it took place. He be- 
lieves this plot, as well as the war, was 
hatched in London and forced upon un- 
willing burghers. 

This autobiography must, of course, be 
read in the light of the peculiar position of 
the author, but it is certainly full of in- 
terest and seems to contain some notable 
additions to history. It is regrettable that 
the last chapter was not finished, for Sir 
William was just inditing what would per- 


haps have made the book of the very high- 
est importance as well as interest. 
JosEpH M. RocErs. 


A Philadelphia Lawyer in the 
London Courts* 


The author of this volume—a_ well- 
known member of the Philadelphia bar— 
treads upon ground that is classic to every 
American lawyer. Early in his reading 
the legal student meets with references to 
the Inns of Court in London—those 
ancient nurseries of many generations of 
lawyers, and as his studies progress he 
becomes more and more familiar with 
English text-books and law reports. 
Hence, while all American lawyers know 
something of legal procedure in England, 
not all of them have had equal opportu- 
nity with Mr. Leaming to study English 
courts and the barristers who practice 
therein at close range. The present book 
will therefore appeal strongly to the cis- 
Atlantic practitioner, and its popular style 
will be appreciated by the reader whose 
knowledge of law is only that of a lay- 
man. 

Mr. Leaming describes the general at- 
mosphere of an English courtroom with 
the quick penetration of an observer 
trained at the bar. He notes their small 
area compared with many American 
courts, the steeply sloping seats which 
bring speakers and auditors together, the 
bright colors of the Judges’ robes, the wigs 
and gowns of the barristers, the air of 
decorum, the quaint customs and the busi- 
nesslike manner in which suits are dealt 
with, the usually agreeable voices of coun- 
sel and the cheerful alacrity and prompt- 
ness of the witnesses. “The Englishman 
in his court,’ observes Mr. Leaming, “is 
evidently in his native element and ap- 
pears at his best.” 

The division of the legal fraternity into 
the two classes, barristers and solicitors, 
is a distinction which persists with all its 
original force in England, but which does 
not appeal to the American lawyer as 
something to be imitated. The control 
which the Inns of Court exercise over the 
barristers, however, is most salutary, and 
the discipline enforced is described at 





*\ PHILADELPHIA LAWYER IN THE LONDON 
Courts. By Thomas Leaming. Illustrated by 
the Author. Henry Halt & Co. 





length in the present volume and com- 
mended by the author to the careful con- 
sideration of American Bar Associations. 

The conduct of trials in both civil and 
criminal courts is dwelt upon at length 
and the variances from American practice 
noted. One of the things which will im- 
press the American lawyer is the surpris- 
ing latitude allowed counsel in asking lead- 
ing questions. Mr. Leaming instances 
questions asked in trials without any 
objection which would be promptly 
ruled out in an American Court. Of 
course the fact that in civil cases the 
preliminaries are all threshed out and set- 
tled by the solicitors before the case 
reaches trial practically eliminates the 
element of surprise. It is felt, too, that 
the English Judge, who in nearly all cases 
is an eminent lawyer, will protect the par- 
ties from any unfair advantage being 
taken in the course of examination of wit- 
nesses. Another curious detail repugnant 
to American ideas is the putting a man 
on trial for his life without providing 
counsel appointed by the Court. The 
recent case of the Indian student who 
murdered Sir W. H. C. Wyllie and Dr. 
Cowas Lalcaca is described by the author 
and noted as an illustration of this rule. 
On the whole, Mr. Leaming concludes that 
with all their advantages conceded, the 
English courts do not possess the supe- 
riority which will make an American 
ashamed of his own. 

ALBERT 5S. HENRY 


Michael Servetus* 

The name of Michael Servetus has been 
so persistently linked with that of John 
Calvin that few think of the strange 
Spanish physician who perished at the 
stake in Geneva, October 27, 1553, other- 
wise than as a violent and imprudent dis- 
putant in theology. His is a tragic figure 
in a time full of tragedies, and no one can 
study the history of the Reformation with- 
out realizing that Servetus was a signifi- 
cant factor in the movement for the libera- 
tion of humanity. Three centuries and a 
half after his death in the city where he 
was condemned, and on the spot where he 
was burnt, an expiatory monument was 
erected by living followers of Calvin. 

*MicHAEL SERVETUS. By William Osler 
Henry Frowde. Oxford University Press. 
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Rarely, if ever, has there been a more 
curious reversal of judgment. And yet it 
marks the profound changes which have 
been wrought in the human spirit by the 
influence of toleration. 

To relate the main facts in the life of 
Servetus, and to give some account of his 
works and their place in theology and 
science, are the principal objects of Dr. 
()sler’s entertaining and lucid discourse. 
Servetus’ controversy with Calvin is the 
event upon which the world has seized 
as the leading fact in his life, but it 1s 
taking a broadet view to agree with Dr. 

)sler in regarding the physician of Vienne 
as one of the pioneers of modern science. 
The discovery with which the name of 
Servetus will be forever associated is that 
known as pulmonary or lesser circulation 

the passage of the bl ood from the right 
side of the heart to the left through the 
lungs. ‘This important fact in physiology 
was the first advance in the knowledge of 
circulation since the time of Galen. But 
instead of incorporating his discovery in 
a formal treatise, Servetus merely used it 
as an illustration when discussing the 
nature of the Holy Spirit in the fifth book 
of his Christianismi Restitutio, which was 
printed in 1553. Dr. Osler quotes a trans- 
lation of this interesting passage, and 
reproduces in fac-simile the pages in 
which it is found in the original Latin. 

In our day it is possible to appraise the 
service rendered by Servetus to the prog- 
ress of scientific thought. Dr. Osler truly 
calls him “one of the strangest figures on 
the rich canvas of the sixteenth century,” 
and further says: “The wandering Span- 
ish scholar, the stormy disputant, the 
anatomical pro-sector, the mystic dreamer 
of a restored Christianity, the discoverer 
of one of the fundamental facts of physi- 
ology, has come at last to his own. There 
are those, | know, who feel that perhaps 
more than justice has been done; but in a 
tragic age Servetus played an unusually 
tragic part, and the pathos of his fate 
appeals strongly to us.” No more fitting 
tribute could be paid to the memory of 
the great physician of the sixteenth cen- 
tury than the eloquent but carefully 
weighed phrases in which an eminent liv- 
ing professor of medicine testifies to his 
esteem and approval of the work done by 
— vel Servetus in physiology nearl) 
four hundred years ago. , 
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Letters of Richard Henry Lee* 


In these days true students of history 
are going to original sources rather than 
taking at face value the commentaries of 
others who have given only their view of 
the importance of events or their relations 
one to another. Original manuscripts by 
the “Constitutional Fathers” are preferred 
above the estimate placed on them by 
nineteenth century historians. Gathering 
together this material is proving a labor- 
ious task and unfortunately it cannot be 
completed to the extent desirable. But 
there is still a mass of original documents 
to be found after much research and the 
collation of these is a task to which many 
devoted historians are giving their ener- 
gies rather than to expressing their own 
views. 

It is, therefore, a genuine delight to 
know that the letters of Richard Henry 
Lee are being collected with great care by 
Professor James Curtis Ballagh, of Johns 
Hopkins University. Seeing that Lee was 
President of the Continental Congress, 
mover of the resolutions for a Declaration 
of Independence, Foreign Alliances and 
a Plan of Confederation, that in commit- 
tee work he was prominent and that his 
labors in civil affairs were second only to 
those of John Adams, if to him, it is im- 
portant that we know as much of his con- 
temporaneous views as is possible. It is 
most unfortunate that although several 
“lives” of this great Virginian have been 
published, his letters have been published 
only in part, for it is from these letters 
which we may get the best estimate of the 
man, his struggles, his mental attitudes 
and his accomplishments. ‘The first vol- 
ume of these letters, covering the period 
from youth to the end of 1778, is just 
issued, and a more pregnant book has sel- 
dom been found. 

The editor, with rare self-restraint, has 
let Lee speak for himself, save only as 
occasional notes are necessary to explain 
the text or to bridge some lapses of the 
letters. Thus the reader may feel that he 
is reading the inmost mind and soul of 
the great patriot undisturbed by any other 
considerations. It is a revelation of un- 
usual interest, because we can see the un- 
folding of events as well as many of the 

*THe Lerrers oF RicHarp Henry Lee. The 
\lacmitlan Company. 


moves which produced them. But, aside 
from the value of these letters as contribu- 
tions to history in the making, they have 
an interest as showing the development of 
a great character. 

Lee started in life with a good equip- 
ment, but much that he became was due 
to his unceasing labors. In early manhood 
he accumulated an estate which under 
normal conditions would have made him 
independent, but the war of the Revolu- 
tion so disturbed business conditions that 
for years he supported his family with 
difficulty, while devoting his energies to 
the public good. He had a singularly clear 
mind and equable temperament. Ambi- 
tious to shine in public affairs, he was 
modest and accepted many insults and in- 
juries with fortitude, believing that he 
would be justified in the end—as he was. 

Through all the stormy period of the 
early years of the war he never lost faith. 
Discouragements never daunted him. He 
had fixed views of political liberties and 
never wavered from them, and his confi- 
dence that all would come out right in the 
end was almost sublime. 

The present volume stops at the most 
interesting period and whets the appetite 
for the coming volumes. No speeches or 
papers are included, nothing but the letters 
which he wrote, most of them under con- 
ditions which reveal intimately the great- 
ness of the writer. 

JosepH M. Rocers. 


Famous Impostors* 

In Famous Impostors, Bram Stoker has 
allowed himself a wide range of material. 
The Royal Pretenders begin with the time 
of Richard ILI, and include the well- 
known Dauphin of France—the most in- 
teresting story being of the Lisley Boy, 
supposed to have been substituted by the 
nurse of the Princess Elizabeth at her 
death, and to have reigned as good Queen 
Bess. While Mr. Stoker does not assert 
that the Queen was an impostor, still he 
produces an array of facts, from the find- 
ing of the body of a girl, buried near the 
home of the Princess, to the many strange 
qualities of the Queen, which are very 
convincing. 

Among his impostors he includes the 
Wandering Jew, the scientist Franz Mes- 

*Famous Impostors. By Bram Stoker. Stur- 
gis & Walton Company. 
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mer, Cagliostro, famous in the diamond 
necklace scandal in the last days of Marie 
Antoinette, and women who have success- 
fully posed as men. 

Only once does the author weaken in 
his classification when he maintains that 
if the Scotchman John Law, the originator 
of the Mississippi Bubble, had been a bit 
cannier he would have been called a great 
financier. ‘To quote: “Financiers must not 
make mistakes—or else they must be 
classed among the impostors.” 

In that case Mr. Stokes has allowed 
himself material for many more volumes 
on present-day impostors. 

Witchcraft and hoaxes come in for an 
interesting discussion, as well as_ the 
elusive Chevalier D’Eon and Arthur 
Orton. While the author presents the 
facts of these romantic characters, he tells 
stories more thrilling than the novelist 
could imagine. 

The book is not only interesting in 
itself, but also serviceable as a handbook 
for the writer ard lover of history. 





The Mediterranean and Its 
Borderlands* 


In two large, beautifully-bound volumes, 
with a wealth of illustrations in photo- 
gravure, now appears the record of certain 
trips made by the late Joel Cook to the 
countries of the Mediterranean. The first 
volume covers Spain, the countries of 
North Africa, the Riviera and Italy; the 
second volume takes up Greece, Palestine 
and Syria, Turkey and Egypt. 

The books bring together all the impor- 
tant facts relating to the topography of the 
countries described, and to the people and 
customs of those countries. Historic and 
literary associations are recalled in many 
well-chosen allusions, while the natural 
beauties of Mediterranean shores are given 
a splendidly sympathetic interpretation. 

Mr. Cook was a traveler of wide expe- 
rience; he knew many lands and many 
diverse peoples. His two books will stand 
for many years as reference works of 
undisputed value, while their beauty of 
form and their fine pictures—from new 
photographs of a superior order—will 
make their interesting powers sure. 


*THeE MEDITERRANEAN AND Its BorDERLANDS 
By Joel Cook. John C. Winston Company. 


From Memory’s Shrine* 

In her reminiscences, Carmen Sylva 
gives a series of sketches of people she 
has known at different periods of her life 
—her own family and near relatives, 
household servants, and many friends and 
acquaintances. In the preface her 
Majesty tells the character of the book— 


I am about to throw open the sanctuary I 
have so long jealously guarded from the world 
—the private chapel within whose niches my 
memories are enshrined. Those to whom I pay 
constant tribute of love and gratitude were either 
the idols of my early youth or the friends of 
riper years. I shall try to show them as they 
appeared to me on earth in every varying aspect, 
according to season and circumstance, and to 
the changes of my own mood and habits of 
thought during the different stages of my mental 
development. To my youthful enthusiasm many 
of them became types of perfection, in whom I 
could discern no human weakness; to have 
known them was my pride and happiness. All 
that is best in myself I attribute to their in- 
fluence. 

It is all of great interest, not only as 
being the work of this remarkable woman 
and showing something of her life, which 
is an unusual one, but as giving a peep at 
many notable personages. 

Much of her Majesty’s own character 
is revealed through these studies—her 
great love of people, especially of her own 
immediate family and members of the 
household—her deep, strong, sympathetic 
nature, her devotion to her country. 

Many stories of her childhood are told 
—some very amusing. It was a child- 
hood, however, always overshadowed by 
the illness and extreme suffering of those 
she loved, and yet through it all her own 
rare spirit rose triumphant! The tone 
of the book is distinctly hopeful and opti- 
mistic, and no depressing influence is left 
on the mind of the reader, as one might 
naturally expect from the telling of so 
many sorrowful experiences. 

\t her Majesty's request the book is 
done into English from the German by 
a former secretary, Edith Hopkirk. The 
style is graceful and smooth-flowing, and 
one feels that here the theory that a work 
suffers in the translation cannot hold 
good; that the German in this case can 
have no greater charm than has this ex- 
cellent English version. 





*From Memory’s Surine. The Reminiscences 
»f Carmen Sylva. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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Ancient Curious and Famous 
Wills* 

Mr. Virgil M. Harris, who is the author 
of this compilation of ancient, curious and 
famous wills, is lecturer on wills in the 
Saint Louis University Institute of Law, 
and an officer in a St. Louis trust com- 
pany. The volume is not a law book, 
though it is one in which a lawyer would 
be naturally interested. In the first chap- 
ter Mr. Harris gives briefly the elementary 
legal principles governing wills. ‘The im- 
portance of a properly drawn will is appre- 
ciated by but a small percentage of the 
persons who die in possession of property. 
Any one who has ever examined the in- 
struments admitted to probate by a Reg- 
ister of Wills or Probate Judge must re- 
member many instances in which crudely 
drawn wills presented puzzles, which re- 
quired some ingenuity to solve in order 
to arrive at the exact meaning of the 
testator. And the vast number of contro- 
versies arising over wills which have 
burdened the law reports prove that even 
when the instrument is drawn by counsel, 
mistakes will happen that will eventually 
ripen into litigation. 

Apart from some practical advice in the 
beginning, it is not the purpose of Mr. 
Harris to discourse of the law of wills. 
He has taken numerous instances to 
illustrate the three divisions into which his 
subject falls, and the reader can draw 
his own conclusions respecting the matter 
offered him. After citing the wills of 

*AncreNtT Curious AND Famous Wits. By 
Virgil M. Harris. Little, Brown & Co. 


Travel and 


Little Cities of Italy* 
Open my heart and you will see 
Graved inside of it, “Italy.” 
RosErt BrowNinG 
\n apt but caustic remark was that 
made regarding Dean Swift, “he could 
write well upon a_ broomstick. Now 


when a man writes of Italy—that fair 


“woman-country, wooed not wed,” what 
shall we not expect of him? 


*Lirrie Crrmes or Itary, By 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


» André Maurel. 


ancient heroes and patriarchs, in some 
instances purely legendary, the author 
quotes the Egyptian will unearthed a few 
years ago at Kahun by Professor Flinders 
Petrie, and dating back to the forty-fourth 
year of the reign of Amenemhat III, or 
2550 B. C. This ancient will is remark- 
able from the phraseology, which could be 
used to-day. A life estate is given to the 
testator’s wife in all the property derived 
from his brother, a guardian is appointed 
for minor children, and the will is wit- 
nessed by two scribes in a strikingly mod- 
ern attestation clause. Numerous other 
wills of ancient and medizval worthies are 
quoted, and a long list of last testaments 
is given, some of which are in rhyme, and 
all of interest because of extravagant pro- 
visions, outbursts of spite, peculiar de- 
mands on heirs and legatees, and other cir- 
cumstances which mark them off from the 
normal will. 

Many of the wills of famous men are 
only noteworthy for their connection with 
a great name. Mr. Harris gives in whole 
or in part the wills of many distinguished 
Americans, from the Presidents, such as 
Washington, Jefferson and Cleveland, 
financiers such as Stephen Girard and Jay 
Gould, and literary men such as Long- 
fellow, Emerson, Holmes, Mark ‘Twain, 
etc. The book suffers somewhat from 
the miscellaneous list of contents, thrown 
together without much order, and in many 
instances having the appearance of mere 
clippings. With this defect admitted, how- 
ever, entertainment and instruction can be 
derived from Mr. Harris’ volume. 


Description 


Monsieur André Maurel has written 
a book, Little Cities of Italy, that has been 
crowned by the French Academy. The 
style is not that which we look for from 
the best traditions of French prose, dis- 
tinguished for its clarity, precision, its 
quiet charm. Charm it has, nevertheless. 
We, ourselves, are carried away by the 
enthusiasm of the author for the old, his- 
toric and artistic associations of the towns 
he visits, not those usually passed through 
by the tourist. They are Florence, San 
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Gimignano, Monte Oliveto, Pisa, Prato, 


Pistoia, Padua and a few others. 


Besides giving us an account of the 


origin and rise of these city-states as they 
existed in mediaeval times, he describes 
with a rapid, vivid touch their later his- 
tory, their relations with their neighbor 
cities, their p litics, Guelf or Ghibelline, 
the cause of their decline, and the artists 
and works of art most intimately con- 
nected with each. The paintings of 
Giotto in the Arena Chapel at Padua, and 
the exquisite pulpit at Prato are lovingly 
described. “It is the eternal glory of 
Prato that she possesses Donatello’s pul 
pit,” declares M. Maurel. The della 
Robbias, too, share his loving admiration 
and rightly. With due appreciation for 
the really beautiful in art, it is inconceiv- 
able how our author has admiration for 
the extravagant, decadent works of Pal- 
ladio in architecture and Sodoma and 
Tiepolo in painting. 

It will be seen, then, that M. Maurel’s 
book is full of life, movement, color. It 
is when he comes to Arqua, where le- 
trarch spent the last part of his life, and 
falls into rhapsodies over the poet and 
his hopes and dreams for Italy, that we 
dissent from his views. He is unjustly 
severe on the house of Savoy. He would 
have a series of federative republics in- 
stead of a centralized monarchy. Then, 
perhaps, the history of the communes of 
the Middle Ages would be repeated. The 
distinguished historian, Signor Ferrero, in 
his preface to this book, while lauding it 
highly, shows the author how impossible 
is the idea of a united Italy composed of a 
number of federal republics. He says, 
“Italy’s entire history shows that it has 
never been possible to make Northern 
Italy and Southern Italy march side by 
side on the road of progress. When the 
one prospers the other decays.” How else 
could it be when the diverse origin of 
the people is taken into consideration ? 
Kelt and Goth and Longobard in the 
north, Greek and Saracen in the south. 
The trained, well-balanced judgment of 
the historian gives him a keener insight 
into a clearer perception of the difficulties 
that beset the government of such a 
people, and he bespeaks patience and sym- 
pathy with the government in its efforts 
to cope with the momentous problem. 


Thirty beautiful illustrations, portraits, 
notable buildings and scenes give an en- 
hanced value to this Academy-crowned 
book. ; 

Mary Lioyp. 


Cathedrals of Spain* 

Without going exhaustively into techni- 
calities, \Ir. Gade has given in this book 
one of the most thorough and compre- 
hensive studies of the cathedrals of 
Spain. His choice among her many ex- 
amples of religious architecture—that of 
\vila, the two Salamancas, Burgos, 
Toledo, Leon, Segovia, Seville. and 
Granada-—is a most happy and wise one, 
for these cover nearly all periods of 
Gothic architecture as exemplified in 
Spain, as well as the Romanesque which 
preceded and the Renaissance which fol- 
lowed and with which the Gothic became 
infused. In his treatment of his subject 
Mr. Gade has arrived at a result which 
places his book in the front ranks of its 
kind. It is essentially a book for the lay 
mind. Although written with authority 
and accuracy as to detail, it still presents 
to the reader an intimate and charmingly 
familiar view of the great works it por- 
trays. 

In fact, this touch of intimacy is the 
kevn tte of the hook, for Mr. Gade, thx ugh 
himself an architect and writer of author- 
ity on architectural matters, still succeeds 
in impressing upon the reader his own 
deep emotional sympathy for the inner 
and spiritual grace enshrined in these 
beautiful relics of man’s art and devotion. 
His appreciation for artistic and spiritual 
expression is never lost in his sense of 
correct architectural form. 

His chapter on Burgos is an exquisite 
bit of eulogy. For example: 


Such is Burgos, serenely beautiful, rich, and 
exultant, the apotheosis of the Spanish Renais 
sance as well as studded with exquisitely beau 
tiful Gothic work. She is mighty and magnifi 
cent, speaking perhaps rather to the senses than 
to the heart, but in a language which can never 
be forgotten. Although various epochs created 
her, radically different in their means and meth- 
ods, still there is a certain intangible unity in 
her gorgeous expression and a unique pictur- 
esqueness in her dazzling presence. 


*CATHEDRALS OF SPAIN. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


By Jchn Gade. 
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Through the Heart of Canada* 

Mr. Frank Yeigh takes his readers 
“through the heart of Canada” by means 
of a delightful volume of travel, which 
is unusually weli illustrated. Starting in 
the better-known’ spots, Evangeline’s 
country, the quaint St. Lawrence islands, 
Old World Montreal and Quebec, one 
enjoys a delightful fireside trip through 
the great farms around Canada’s heart, 
out to the wilder grandeur of the Can- 
adian Rockies and the Pacific coast. ‘The 
salient points are told without tiresome 
detail, while many anecdotes give a pleas- 
ant personal touch. 

The varied types of foreigners who 
have built up much of this vast country 
deserve the chapter given to them; so 
also the men who patrol its enormous 
tracts; and the hard-working ranchers. 
A small outline map of the Dominion 
would be a useful addition in future edi- 
tions of this thoroughly interesting story 
of a nation. 


Across South Americat 


It is a rare gift to be able to turn to 
good account all one’s experiences, and 
the author of Across South America is to 
be congratulated on his successful accom- 
plishment of this as shown in the present 
volume. 

Professor Bingham, who holds the chair 
of Latin-American History at Yale, was 
sent to South America as a delegate of the 
United States Government to the first 
Pan-American Scientific Congress in 1go8. 
He used the occasion to take a trip from 
Buenos Ayres to Lima in Peru, and has 
given an interesting and instructive ac- 
count of his journey. No hardships or 
inconveniences—and they were legion— 
daunted him in his determination to ac- 
complish his purpose. 

Going in a semi-official capacity to a 
country whose language he knew well, 
Professor Bingham had, as he says in the 
preface, unusual opportunities for observ- 

THROUGH THE Heart oF CANADA. By Frank 
Yeigh. T. Fisher Unwin, London. 

yAcross SoutH America. By Hiram Bing 
ham. Houghton Mifflin Co. 


ing and collecting information regarding 
the people, their history, political econo- 
mies and physical environment. 

His attitude towards this nation is sym- 
pathetic and appreciative. He says the 
most serious criticism that can be laid at 
the door of the South American is his lack 
of cohesion, which has not, however, been 
brought about entirely by his own fault, 
but by the geographical conditions of his 
country, which have tended to develop 
individualistic rather than cooperative 
action. 

The author feels strongly that North 
America does not realize her opportunities 
of trade with South America, and he 
shows what a permanent place England. 
Germany, and other powers have already 
made for themselves in this country. In 
speaking of Brazil and these powers he 
says: “Brazilians who have become accus- 
tomed to buying French, English and Ger- 
man products, are loath to change. Amer- 
ican products are unfashionable. The 
Brazilian who can afford it travels on the 
luxuriously appointed steamers of the 
Royal Mail, and he and his friends regard 
articles of English make as much more 
fashionable and luxurious than those from 
the United States.” 

Mr. Bingham explains why _ our 
trade with Brazil is difficult by saying that 
North American agents sent there rarely 
speak the national language, which is 
Portuguese, whereas the European agents 
are expert linguists. He regards Germany 
as a power in South America that England 
will one day have to reckon with, and he 
calls attention to the willingness of the 
educated young Germans to adapt them- 
selves to conditions of South America, 
their effort to learn the language not only 
grammatically, but idiomatically, to enter 
into social relations graciously and not to 
segregate themselves, as do the English. 

Professor Bingham’s book is likely to 
increase the desire to know more of South 
American history, and though it is long, 
the writing is well done, and the subject 
matter valuable. It is carefully indexed 
and the illustrations, which are profuse, 
add much to the reader's enjoyment and 
ce mnception of the subject. 
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Drama 


Three Plays by Brieux* 

When Mr. Lawrence Irving, that 
“gentleman and scholar” among= actors, 
brought Brieux to America by producing 
Les Hannetons in New York some two 
years ago, the reception which the play 
received was in some respects similar to 
that accorded to Bernard Shaw’s first- 
produced comedies. Of course, the critics 
had learned enough from their experi- 
ence with Ibsen to prevent them from 
coming down unmercifully upon a man 
who so obviously understood dramatic 
form and who possessed so unquestionable 
a power for portraying character in con- 
nection with action. Some of the very 
men who five years earlier had come forth 
in opposition to Ibsen’s nastiness, filth, 
open sores, etc., were extravagant in their 
praise of the newly-discovered Brieux, but 
their praise was of the nature of the com- 
pliments that had been given Shaw: it was 
a praise without understanding; it was an 
inthinking praise, pitched in the tremulous 
falsetto of those who are afraid of not 
being sufficiently “advanced.” 

But in spite of these fearful critics and 
despite the sturdy efforts made by those 
who recognized in Brieux a great world 
master of the drama, Les Hannetons, or, 
as Mr. Irving first translated it, The /n- 
cubus, failed. Last year he changed the 
name of the play to The Affinity, and pro- 
duced at the same time what is perhaps 
Brieux’s greatest play, The Three Daugh- 
ters of Monsieur Dupont—one of those 
included in the present volume. This 
likewise met with praise from the critics, 
but it was not a success. I have never 
been able to understand the reason for 
this. It is a very vital theme dealt with 
in a very gripping manner, and in a man- 
ner that is humorous at the moment be- 
fore it becomes almost tragic. I witnessed 
several performances of the play, and on 
every occasion even the most common- 
place people in the audience seemed un- 
usually impressed. But they evidently 
did not go away and tell their friends 
about it. Perhaps the production was not 
continued long enough to give them a 
chance to do sO. 


*THREE Prays spy Brieux. With an intro- 
duction by G. Bernard Shaw.  Brentano’s. 


The Three Daughters of Monsieur Du- 
pont deals with three types of the modern 
woman: the typical old maid, the typical 
marriageable girl, and the typical woman 
who has gone out into the world to find 
some kind of work and follow it. There 
is also the magnificently drawn character 
of the talkative old French father and his 
silent little wife, and the strapping, stupid, 
masculine husband whom the young girl 
marries, and his fat, masterful mother and 
cringing, henpecked little father. Each of 
the characters is set forth with exceeding 
accuracy and fineness of touch. The 
drama centers about the marriage of the 
youngest daughter, a marriage of conve- 
nience, in which the chief actors begin to 
know each other after the ceremony has 
been performed. Out of this situation 
Brieux builds one of the most dramatic 
scenes that has been given to American 
readers in a great many years. 

Another of the plays in this volume 
deals with what Mr. Shaw in his preface 
characterizes as the most “unmentionable” 
of all topics, the question of venereal dis- 
ease. It is, however, a topic which, as 
Shaw further points out, we are beginning 
to realize as one supremely important to 
mention. ‘The ignorance of matters re- 
lated to sex which has stalked abroad 
under the guise of innocence is coming 
into disrepute. Men and women alike 
have begun to claim a knowledge of not 
only the pleasant, but even of the disagree- 
able facts of life. 

Shaw hails Brieux as “the greatest 
French dramatist since Moliere.” Mr. 
Irving tells me that he regards Brieux as 
the greatest dramatist since Shakespeare. 
Like Shaw, Brieux has gained much from 
the study of Ibsen. Like Shaw, he has 
dealt with only the most significant themes. 
But, unlike Shaw, he has dealt with every 
theme distinctly for production on the 
stage. In his best work there are no ex- 
haustive (and exhausting) discussions and 
no talkative mouthpieces. Compared with 
Shaw we must concede that he is less of 
a philosopher, but he is more of a dra- 
matist. It is significant that ‘Shaw him- 
self, the most incisive mind in England, 
recognizes Brieux as his master. 


B. Russett Herts. 
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Works of John Synge* 
Many high claims have been made for 
the Irish poet who died in his prime. Thus 
it has been said that 


those who understand and appreciate his genius 
to the full, think of him not in comparison with 
his contemporaries but associate him with the 
Elizabethans and the Greeks. Although Synge’s 
protagonists are peasants and tinkers—his scenes 
lonely islands and glens—his plays are not 
merely peasant plays, but are profound drama, 
going to the heart of humanity and expressing 
eternal emotions. He has brought reality and 
poetry on the stage, and he stands almost alone 
among modern dramatists ia having accomplish- 
ed this. 


His dramas have the simplicity and min- 
gled humor and pathos of actual life. He 
rightly held that the true drama, “like 
the symphony, does not teach or prove 

*THE TInKER’s WEDDING. 

RIeERS TO THE SEA. 


Tue ARAN ISLANDs. 
By John Synge. John W. Luce & Co. 


anything. Analysts with their problems, 
and teachers with their systems, are soon 
as old-fashioned as the pharmacopceia 
of Galen.” 

These two plays, and the records of days 
on the lonely Aran Islands. reveal a close 
sympathy with the peasantry of Ireland, 
and are written in a pithy style that must 
have been the result of much excision and 
meditation. 

The fine flavor of his style may be seen 
from this passage: 


What new light is that? What new beauty 
at all? The like of herself hasn’t risen up these 
long years from the common world. 

And herself, well pleased with the Heavens, 
was going forward, matching herself with the 
most perfect that were before her, yet one time, 
and another, waiting a little, and turning her 
head back to see if myself was coming after 
her. It’s for that I’m lifting up all my thoughts 
and will into the Heavens, because I do hear 
her praying that I should be making haste for 
ever. 


Miscellaneous 


The Gleam* 

This interesting book is properly de- 
scribed by the publishers as a spiritual 
autobiography. The author is well known 
as having set in motion the-craft of rug- 
making and also as having given impetus 
to gardening and nature study through 
her previous publications. She now uses 
her facile and forceful pen in the interest 
of “the awakening of the higher self 
through which spiritual things are spirit- 
ually discerned.” 

This she essays to do by an intimate 
revelation of her life from very young 
childhood up to her present attainment 
in material and especially in spiritual 
things. Her method is to describe her 
infantile appreciations and intuitions, her 
struggles in and about conversion under 
a severe type ot “orthodoxy,” her extra- 
ordinary feats in telepathy, mind or spirit 
healing, and various forms of occult and 
of the mystical as motives and as powers 
in personal-divine realization. 

Allowing that all this may be set down 
as an individual contribution to psychic 
research, when it is followed closely it is 

*Tue GieaAm. By Helen R. Albee. Henry 
Holt & Co. 


only in a very limited sense convincing. 
It is highly temperamental, imaginative, 
super-sensative and, in a degree, hyster- 
ical. ‘That it is absolutely sincere cannot 
be fairly questioned. But that those recol- 
lections of life at three and four years and 
in later childhood are as exact as Mrs. 
Albee supposes them to be seems impos- 
sible, for she strangely confuses or inter- 
mingles terms and methods peculiar to 
different branches of the Christian 
Church. This alone indicates a failure to 
discern the precise chronology of her 
memories, or it signifies a singular in- 
exactness in statement. This is a small 
matter in itself, to be sure, but it is only 
one of a number of evidences of a ten- 
dency to exaggerate the importance of 
certain manifestations, and to attribute to 
them dubious meanings out of the ordi- 
nary. 

Again, when one strips the accounts of 
many details to which Mrs. Albee’s pen 
power has given fascinating importance, 
and takes the residual phenomena it is 
evident that the real outcome of usable 
truth is comparatively small. More often. 
perhaps, than she suspects, do her own 
theories or intuitions fail her—even 
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though she does undoubtedly gain  spir- 
itual development in the succession of 
struggles and possible victories. Nor are 
her struggles so different from those of 
thousands of others who have not the 
thought power or the pen-power to cor- 
relate and describe them. Of course this 
is not against their interest or their edu- 
cational value. It simply raises the ques- 
tion whether the interpretation is not 
strained to the inducement of feverish 
pathological symptoms in inexpert readers. 

Nevertheless. the book has decided 
utility for the special student. It may 


have a certain stimulating effect toward ° 


the discernment of spiritual values in the 
sodden souls who would live by bread 
alone. It is not a “new thought” manual, 
and it disclaims any attachment to Mrs. 
Eddy. It is a strong and suggestive self 
revelation of a highly conscientious and 
purposive personality deeply aware of the 
divine within and of needy souls without. 


PATTERSON Du Bots. 


Success in Literature* 


How can one attain success in litera 
ture? The question has been answered 
many times in various ways, none of 
which, perhaps, has been entirely satis- 
factory to those who have failed. Messrs. 
Colles and Cresswell, in their capitally 
written volume aim to help the profes- 
sional writer by bringing together certain 
“counsels of perfection” gleaned from the 
world’s great authors and supplemented by 
conclusions and comments which such 
counsels have suggested. As the authors 
point out, while it is an easy matter to 
name the great writers who have ap- 
peared since the dawn of recorded history, 
it is by no means easy to determine the 
methods by which they produced their 
books. Of the personality of Homer we 
know nothing, and the sources used by 
Herodotus and Thucydides are matters of 
speculation. A%schylus wrote his own 
epitaph, which recorded but one great in- 
cident of his life—he fought at Marathon. 
Many modern writers have told us some- 
thing of their methods of work, but of the 
greatest, Shakespeare, we have no hint. 

The authors of the volume under notice 
put special emphasis upon the well-known 

Success iN Literature. By William Mor- 
ris Colles and Henry Cresswell. Duffield & Co 


fact of the arduous work and precarious 
lot which must fall to the professional 
author. Dr. Johnson's cynical saying that 
no one but a fool wrote except for money, 
has given currency to the notion that the 
chief end of literary work is material 
profit. Messrs. Colles and Cresswell dis- 
cover other motives, upon which they 
dilate, and which they summarize in these 
words, “The motives by which men are 
drawn to authorship are, a desire of ad- 
vancing their fortunes; a desire of dis- 
tinction; a desire of communicating their 
knowledge, and the stimulus of a tem- 
perament that finds pleasure in writing.” 
The question of success can be, no doubt, 
decided upon the object one has in writ- 
ing, but the genuine test of literary suc- 
cess is, to quote from the present volume 
again, “original work well done.” 


Viewed from this standpoint, the 


authors treat their subject under the fol- 
lowing heads: Originality, The Literary 
Worker and His Work, Equipment, Read- 
ing, Style, Form and Treatment, On 
Various Kinds of Books, Authorship. Of 
course, no one should pick up this book 
expecting to find the recipe for making a 
“best seller.” Suggestions and advice are 
here, but the authors have refrained from 
indulging in formule for the production 
of all kinds of literary wares. They have 
explored the field diligently, and from the 
store of examples, precepts and exhorta- 
tions, the reader, be he professional or 
the merest tyro, will learn something that 
will be of real use. It is just the kind 
of book that the literary worker likes to 
have at his elbow, to dip into occasionally 
for solace and encouragement 
A. S. HENry. 


Literature of the Renaissance in 
France and England* 

It is almost a liberal education in itself 
to take up and read thoroughly Mr. 
Sidney Lee’s book entitled The French 
Renaissance in England. One reads on 
and on, turning page after page, fasci- 
nated by the brilliant array of rich and 
varied learning. But why French Renais- 
sance in England, any more than Italian 
Renaissance in France? In the old torch 
race in the classic days of Greece the 


THe FreNcH RENAISSANCE IN ENGLAND. By 
Sidney Lee. Charles Scribner’s Sons 
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torch was handed on by the leader from 
one to another until it had reached the 
one furthest removed from him. In like 
manner was the torch of learning passed 
on from Greece to Italy, from there to 
France, and then, last to England, iso- 
lated as she was—separated from the 
continent by the waves of the sea around 
her. 

But, notwithstanding her insular posi- 
tion, England did receive some of the 
influence of the New Learning direct from 
Italy through the labor of Erasmus, More, 
Grocyn, Linacre and Colet. Earlier than 
this Chaucer had worked over some of the 
stories from the Decameron in his own 
inimitable manner, Spenser and Sir Philip 
Sidney were deeply influenced by Italian 
literature—in Spenser’s early poetry we 
hear many echoes of Theokritos and Ver- 
oil, as well as of Marot; while in The 
Faery Queene and the matchless Hymnes, 
the idealism of Plato and the mysticism 
of the Neoplatonists are plainly discern- 
ible. These few instances alone would 
justify the remark of Walter Pater, 
quoted by Mr. Lee, “Producers of great 
literature do not live in isolation, but 
catch light and heat from each other's 
thought. A people without intellectual 
commerce with other peoples has never 
done anything conspicuous in literature.” 

It must be sorrowfully admitted that 
some of the versifiers of those “spacious 
times of great Elizabeth” did flagrantly 
borrow, did “convey,” too many of the 
lines of their French contemporaries— 
Mr. Lee cites twenty pages of such—but 
then did not Shakespeare himself work 
over the plots of some nearer home than 
the French? ‘To give one well-known 
instance, the Rosalynd of Lodge is the 
original of Shakespeare’s As You Like It. 
\s to the pectilations of Drummond of 
Hawthornden in his poem Phyllis on the 
Death of Her Sparrow, which Mr. Lee 
quotes entire, and its French original ( ?) 
—the poem by Passerat, may not the two 
be copied from Skelton’s Phyllype Spar- 
which fell a victim to the fell pro- 
pensity of a “catte”? Such is the opinion 
of some critics, while the death of Lesbia’s 
Sparrow sung by Catullus may be the 
original idea of all three, Tennyson pro- 
tests against the accusation of plagiarism 


rowe, 


upon the use oi simple and well-known 
words. He says, “They will not allow 
one to say ‘Ring the bells’ without finding 
that we have taken it from Sir Philip 
Sidney.” No, one may not say in poetry, 
“The are blue,” or “The rose is 
sweet,’ without being reminded that some 
one has said it before. 

Mr. Lee is firmly committed to the idea 
that the English mind throughout the six- 
teenth century, until near the end, was 
less alert than that of the French, and 
less so than the Spanish, even in coloniz- 
ing and exploring the new-found conti- 
nent. The answer to this is Villon’s query: 
“Mais ot sont les neiges d’antan?” 
“Where are the snows of yesterday ?” 

Want of space forbids any discussion 
of the English sonnet as compared with 
the French sonnet adapted and copied 
from the Petrarcan sonnet. Suffice it to 
say that Mr. Lee is forgiven the hurt he 
has occasioned all those whose heritage is 
the English tongue and English literature, 
inasmuch as he has given us this volume 
of so much charm, and at the same time 
so thorough and illuminating a contribu- 
tion to our knowledge. Moreover, he has 
been good enough to say, “At the extreme 
end of the sixteenth century the drama 
of the Renaissance in England scaled 
through one generation heights of which 
the movement alike in Italy and in France 
fell short. It is no insularity on the part 
of the English critic, there is no proof 
that he is ‘sick of self love’ in the acknowl- 
edgement that the best Elizabethan drama 
betrays a more affluent inspiration and a 
deeper emotion than any drama of French 
or Italian workmanship.” Again we read, 
“Towards the end of the eighth decade 
of the sixteenth century, Christopher 
Marlowe framed what, in spite of signs 
of French affinity, was largely a new con- 
ception of tragedy. He imbued tragic dic- 


skies 


tion with a new breadth and warmth 
which gave Shakespearean tragedy an 


immediate cue. Until the date of Mar- 
lowe’s advent the growth of drama in 
fifteenth and _ sixteenth-century France 
steadily anticipated the development of 
drama in England. Subsequently Eliza- 
bethan England broke away from leading- 
strings and passed unaccompanied ahead 
of her guides. 
Mary Lioyp. 
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Educational Problems* 


Those who have followed the pen prod- 
uct of Dr. Hall in the past quarter century 
will rejoice to find so much of it gathered 
in these two portly volumes—even though 
revised, combined and recombined in the 
light of the full maturity of the author's 
genius. Stand this work alongside Dr. 
Hall’s one most distinctively original 
pre xduct—his book Adolescence, and attach 
the two lesser pendants, Youth and 
Aspects of Child Life and Education—and 
one has the most variously fundamental 
modern library on education possible with- 
in its compass. And yet we have the 
promise of more to come—on the subject 
of special and technical schools. 

It would be an audacious reviewer who 
should imagine it possible to do justice 
to these latest volumes in so limited a 
notice as this. Of course, in general, Dr. 
Hall is biological, as well as psychological ; 
he stands for the recapitulation theory and 
the nascent periods; he is sometimes seem- 
ingly at variance with himself, as most 
great men are; he is often shocking to 
the traditionalist—especially in ethical and 
religious pedagogy, and one wing, at least. 
of the kindergarten host finds him hope- 
lessly materialistic and  iconoclastic— 
despite his reverence for the commanding 
genius of Froebel. 

Differ with Dr. Hall as one may, no 
educationist can afford to pass him by. 
No other is so germinal, so possessed with 
initiative, so scientifically encyclopedic, so 
prodigious in outlook or more lofty in 
horizon. No other is so rich in vocabu- 
lary, so versatile yet so exact, so profuse 
yet so concise in phrase. It would be 
difficult to point to a single page in which 
Dr. Hall has not said something worth 
remembering. 

The table of contents covers a vast area 
of pedagogical interests. The very chap- 
ter heads are in themselves a treasury of 
basal wealth in pedagogic thought. No 
educationist has a surer eve for the essen- 
tial thing, for the statement of the prob- 
lem, none more loaded with the facts of 
life scientifically gathered, collated and 
generalized. 

As a sample of Dr. Hall’s condensed 
and comprehensive style. take the nine 
pages of introduction. Here is the whole 








educational situation of to-day in a nut- 


shell. Within three pages the catalog of 
merits and demerits of our school methods 
and conduct is briefed with wonderful 
scope and insight. All this and far, far 
more credit than this is due to Dr. Hall. 
But no one is thereby obliged to believe 
that many of his positions are above chal- 
lenge or to accept him as “the only in- 
fallible rule of faith and practice.” All 
the same, however, he says little that is 
not worth contemplating judicially, if not 
sympathetically. Dr. Hall is himself the 
last one to claim finality. 
Patterson Du Bots. 


The Patient Observer* 


Into this book the author has put the 
best of his essays published at odd times 
in various periodicals. One is glad that 
such excellent “meat” as this volume con- 
tains has not been left in the “cold stor- 
age” of bound numbers. The “meat” is 
the kind that ought to be chewed and 


digested. ‘Though served up to readers 
usually as “roasts,” it is always “well 
done.” It leaves a good taste in the 


mouth due to its delightful satire and 
quiet humor which make it exceptionally 
juicy. 

The contents of the table which make 
up the table of contents include: “Cow- 
ards,” “The Doctors,” “The Children that 
Lead Us,” “The Martians,” “An Eminent 
American,” “Public Liars,” “The Com- 
muters,” “Germs of Culture,” ete. Obvi- 
ously such a bill of fare should be skipped 
by those on a milk diet. 

Along with the “meat” furnished by 
The Patient Observer are a few bones 
which we should like very much to pick 
with the author, but space—no editorial 
fib this time—forbids. 





J. M. Lee. 


Queenie— Autobiography of the 
Italian Queen Beet 

The bees had been in the hive all winter, 
and how tired they were. Their weari- 
ness was soon at an end, for one bright, 
warm spring day the farmer opened the 
hive. Away flew the bees across the 
country, and what a beautiful country it 

*THE PATIENT OBSERVER. 
ky. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

sQueenreE. By T. Chalmers Potter. 


Yard & Co. 


By Simeon Struns- 


Moffat, 
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was, decked with flowers. 
joiced to stretch their wings 
long winter’s confinement. 

But there is no real pleasure apart from 
work. Of course society recognizes this, 
and so does the “busy little bee.” The 
energy expended by the bee in its labor, 
and the joy when the task is accomplished, 
contains a series of sermons which man 
would do well to become familiar with. 

Such highly organized labor as we find 
in the bee community must have its 
leader. Never could society boast of a 
more efficient leader than the queen bee, 
classically known as “Regina melapis. 
Especially does her prowess show itself 
when the bee community, starting forth 
from the hive, prepares to repeat its his- 
tory. 

Queenie’s prime work is to rear another 
queen to succeed her in ruling the hive. 
Rearing queens is no easy, common task, 
and the life history of one of these queens 
furnishes ample and worthy material to 
fill a small volume. 

This volume has been prepared by T. 
Chalmers Potter, under the title of 
Queenie: The Autobiography of an /talian 
Queen Bee. Out of a long experience, 
prompted by a real fondness for bees, our 
author has related this interesting auto- 
biography, putting into language that 
which transpires year by year in the bee 
colony. 


How they re- 
after the 


The Face of the Fields* 

For years standard usage has formu- 
lated rules for the writing of fiction, but 
comparatively little has been said concern- 
ing nature writing. The nature writer has 
been considered a scientist, a specialist, 
and his writings have made an appeal to 
a limited number of persons. 

Doubtless he is directly to blame, since 
many a scientist writing in Nature’s name, 
has never been known to call her 
stant companion and friend. Perchance 
he has never heard her melodious voice 
pleading and urging him to be gone from 
the laboratory and to seek her attractive 
hills and woods. 

However, we are glad to acknowledge 
that the old method of nature writing has 
been abolished and the past few years 
OF THE Fretps. By Dallas Lore 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


a con- 


‘THE Face 
Sharp. 


have witnessed a new nature writer, more 
or less a scientist, but never a mere scien- 
tist-zodlogist. “Animals are not his theme, 
flowers not his theme. Nothing less than 
the universe is his theme, as it pivots on 
him, around the distant boundaries of his 
immediate neighborhood.” 

We recognize as one of the foremost 
exponents of this new school Dallas Lore 
Sharp, who has added to our nature 
library, The Face of the Fields. This 
pleasing volume contains such essays as 
“The Clam Farm,” “Scarcity of Skunks,” 
“John Burroughs,’ and others which 
aroused great interest recently in the 
“Atlantic Monthly.” “Turtle Eggs for 
Agassiz” is a clever ‘satire on the mere 
scientist. In this essay the author pokes 
fun at those “who go to Nature and bring 
us a mere inventory of what they have 
seen.” 

Throughout the book a note of humor 
combined with the facts makes this vol- 
ume entertaining, instructive reading. The 
treasures and fragrance of the woods are 
admirably translated into human language, 
and “we feel we must camp and tramp 
with Nature to absorb our emotion,” and 
unconsciously enrich our intellect. 


Rural Denmark and Its Lessons* 


It is certainly a surprise to find the 
celebrated author of Aing Solomon's 
Mines and She appearing with a solid 


volume on Denmark, evidently to teach a 
lesson to England, and incidentally to 
other countries, on agriculture, schools, 
school holdings, dairy work, sugar fac- 
tories, egg gy > milk supply, credit- 
union banks, pig farms and high schools. 
The public imagination has always seen 
Mr. Haggard as a dramatic, vivid and 
startling writer of ultra-romance, who 
keeps one breathless over the strange inci- 
dents of his plots, from “hot-potting” to 
electrical appearances in his heroines, and 
to have him soberly hold forth on such 
things as live stock improvement and the 
Danish Rat act, is somewhat confusing. 
But, with his usual celerity, he has pro- 
duced a large volume of practically nar- 
rative statistics of Denmark’s industries 
and the manner in which she succeeds, her 
thrift, cleverness, ingenuity, justice, prin- 
*RurRAL DENMARK AND Its Lessons. By H. 
Rider Haggard. Longmans, Green & Co. 
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ciples of business. and the results of such 
methods, making her fortunes and increas- 
ing her value to herself and the world. 
illustrated with many photographs of all 
sorts of interesting things and places in 
the small northern country, he holds the 
attention by surprise, as much as anything, 
as it could hardly be realized how great 
is the business done there, how widespread 
the influence. He seems to expect Eng- 
land to “go and do likewise” in many 
chapters of approval, and certainly this 
plain statement of very wise measures 
pursued by our Danish friends must 
strong] appeal to those whose interests 
in the United States run in the same lines, 


and who could by accepting many good 
hints, win a success otherwise, perhaps, 
copy. lhe book consists of three hundred 


and twenty-five pages of large, readable 
print, with explanatory appendix and 
index, and is the outcome of inter- 
ested and intelligent study of conditions 
which. if more closely imitated by 
other countries, might produce the same 
financial advantages and social advance- 
ments. He sees that under present condi- 
tions the taxes on land holdings in Eng- 
land are too heavy, and he urges a refor- 
mation of ideas regarding the whole 
question of agriculture. 


The Outlook to Nature* 

The Outlook to Nature has as a special 
object “to open the eyes and heart to 
Nature and the common-day condition.” 
With this idea in mind the author gives a 
series of helpful suggestions which. if 
enacted, would tend to a general uplift in 
the happiness of humanity. 

We are beset on all sides with a medley 
of information on every subject. we are 
overburdened with too much of every- 
thing, be it work, pleasure > or what not, 
and the pressure is proving disastrous to 
the most of us. In the name of wisdom 
we are clamoring for the intelligent men 
and women who will direct our knowl- 
edge, work and pleasure along sane lines, 
before we have expended all our energy 
in a fruitless seeking after those things 
which satisfy. 

Having plied busily all day the ma- 
chines turning in the interests of progress, 

*Tue OvutLook to Nature. By L. H. Bailey 
The Macmillan Company. 


we need recreation. but the fact is that 
the so-called pleasure is not recreation; 
it is a tax upon the nervous system ex- 
ceeding that of our work-a-day task. 

\fter we have laid aside our work we 
choose reading as a diversion, perhaps. 
Of course, it must be of a racy, stirring 
nature. Imagine reading a book which 
had not been advertised as a thrilling, 
tragic story and selling by the thousands 
of copies ! 

The pity of the situation is that we are 
amused by those things farthest remote 
from the perfect pattern of Nature. We 
have come to idolize Nature dressed up 
in a man-made veneer. ‘The folly of all 
this is wisely depicted and illustrated by 
our present author. Should we not be 
glad and rejaice to learn how to rise to 
higher levels in work and play and to a 
more supreme happiness by a more inti- 
mate walk with Nature? Through this 
little volume we are drawn closer “to a 
religion of joy and activity.” 


A Year in a Coal Mine* 

The tales of ancient mythology, where 
the heroes strove against fire-breathing 
dragons and hydra-headed monsters, have 
appealed to the sons of men for hundreds 
of years, but they have no more gripping 
power than this simple, direct tale of one 
of the continuous tragic battles of modern 
civilization. It is told by a soldier who 
was in the thick of the fight. 

Many thousands of years ago the great 
soft coal stored up millions of units of 
energy from the sun, and then hid herself 
in the bowels of the earth. Civilization 
now demands this soft coal and sends men 
into these black caverns to attack boldly 
and drag her piecemeal to the surface. that 
she may be harnessed to machinery. but 
how unwillingly she comes forth, and 
what a heavy toll of brave lives the strug- 
gle costs. When with picks and drills and 
dynamite she is aroused, she sends out 
terrible, quiet gases which kill where they 
touch, or else explode with awful destruc- 
tion. 

Expressed mythological terms, such 
is the tragedy of reality recorded in this 
book, but it is the tragedy of progress. 

*A YEAR IN A Coat MINE. y Joseph Hus- 
band. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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A Man From the North 


A Story 
By Arnold Bennett 
Author of The Old Wives’ Tale, Clayhanger, etc. 


XIII 


VERY solicitor’s 
office has its great 
client, whose  af- 
fairs, watchfully 
managed by the 
senior partner in 
person, take prece- 
dence of all else, 
and whom every 
member of the 
staff regards with 
a particular respect 
caught from the 
principals them- 
selves. Messrs. Curpet and Smythe were Lon- 
don agents to the tremendous. legal firm of 
Pontifex, of Manchester, said to enjoy the 
largest practice in the midlands; and _ they 
were excusably proud of the fact. One of the 
first lessons that a new clerk learnt in the es- 
tablishment at New Serjeant’s Court was that, 
at no matter what expenditure of time and trou- 
ble, Pontifex business, comprising some scores 
of separate causes, must be transacted so irre- 
proachably that old Mr. Pontifex, by repute a 
terrible fellow, might never have cause of com- 
plaint. On those mornings, happily rare, when 
a querulous letter did by chance arrive from 
Manchester, the whole office trembled appre- 
hensively, and any clerk likely to be charged 
with negligence began at once to consider the 
advisability of seeking a new situation. 

The Pontifex bill of costs was made up annu- 
ally in June. As the'time drew near for present- 
ing it, more and more clerks were pressed into 
its service, until at the last everyone found him- 
self engaged, in one way or another, upon this 





colossal account. 

When Richard arrived at the office, he found 
the immense pile of white foolscap sheets upon 
his table, and next it the still higher pile of blue 
sheets forming the draft bill. All was finished 
except the checking of the figures and the final 
castings. As the cashier and accountant, he was 
ultimately responsible for this. He parcelled out 
the sheets, keeping the largest share for him- 
self, and the work began. In every room there 
was a low muttering of figures, broken by an 
occasional oath when someone happened to 
lose the thread of an addition. The principals 
hovered about, full of solicitude and encourage- 
ment, and, according to custom on such oc- 
casions, lunch was served on the premises at 
the firm’s expense. Richard continued to add 
while eating, keeping his head clear and seldom 
making a mistake; nothing existed for him 
but the column of pounds, shillings, and pence 
under his eyes. 


The pile of finished sheets grew, and soon 
the office-boys, commanded by Jenkins, were 
passing the earlier portion of the bill through 
the copying-press. As the hours went by, the 
helpers from other departments, no longer re- 
quired, went back to their own neglected duties, 
and Richard did the last additions alone. At 
length the bill was absolutely finished, and he 
carried it himself to the stationer’s to be sewed. 
In half an hour it came back, and he laid it 
ceremoniously before Mr. Curpet. The grand 
total went round the office, leaping from lip to 
lip like the result of an important parliamentary 
poll. It was higher than in any previous year 
by nearly a thousand pounds. Each of the 
clerks took a personal pride in its bigness, and 
secretly determined to petition for an increase 
of salary at the first opportunity. They talked 
together in groups, discussing details, while a 
comfortable lassitude spread from room to room 

Richard stood by the open window, absently 
watching the pigeons and the cleaners at the 
Law Courts opposite. In a corner an office-boy, 
new to his work, was stamping envelopes with 
slow precision. Jenkins, with one foot on a 
table, was tying a shoe lace. It had struck six 
ten minutes ago, and everyone was gone except 
Mr. Smythe, whose departure Jenkins awaited 
with impatience. The hot day subsided slowly 
to a serene and lovely evening. and the cus- 
tomary noises of the Strand ascended to Rich- 
ard like the pastoral hum of a valley to a 
dweller on a hill, not breaking but rather com- 
pleting the stillness of the hour. Gradually 
his brain freed itself from the obsession of fig- 
ures, though he continued to muse vaguely over 
the bill, which had just been posted. It would 
certainly be settled by cheque within a_ week, 
for Messrs. Pontifex were invariably prompt. 
That cheque, which he himself would enter and 
pay into the bank, amounted to as much as he 
could earn in twenty years, if he remained a 
clerk. He tried to imagine the scene in which, 
at some future date, he would give Mr. Curpet 
notice of his intention to resign his position, 
explaining that he preferred to support himself 
by literature. * The ineffable sweetness of such a 
triumph! Could he ever realize it? He could, 
he must; the alternative of eternal clerkship 
was not to be endured. His glance fell on Jen- 
kins. ‘That poor, gay, careless, vulgar animal 
filled him with commiseration, and also with 
pride. Fancy Jenkins writing a book called 
The Psychology of the Suburbs! 

“I’m going to smoke,” Jenkins said; “be 
blowed to Bertie dear.” (Mrs. Smythe had 
once addressed her husband in the office as 
“Bertie dear.” and thenceforth that had been 
his name among the staff.) Richard made no 
answer. When a minute later Jenkins, dis- 
creetly directing his puffs to the open window, 
asked him for the titles of one or two of Zola’s 
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novels in English, and their price, he gave the 
required information without turning round and 
in a preoccupied tone. It was his wish at that 
moment to appear dreamy. Perhaps a hint of 
the intellectual difference between them wou!d 
suggest itself even to Jenkins. Suddenly a 
voice that seemed to be Mr. Smythe’s came 
from the other side of the glass partition which 
separated the room from the general corridor. 

“Jenkins, what the devil do you mean by 
smoking in the office?” The pipe vanished 
instantly, and Jenkins faced his accuser in some 
confusion, only to find that he had been vic- 
timized. It was Mr. Aked. 

“You're as gassy as ever, I see,” Jenkins said 
with a shade of annoyance. Mr. Aked laughed, 
and then began to cough badly, bending for- 
ward with flushed cheeks. 

“Surely you shouldn’t have left the house 
to-day,” Richard said, alarmed. 

“Why not?” The retort was almost fierce. 
“You're not fit.” 

“Fiddlesticks! I've only got a bit of a 
cough.” 

Richard wondered what he had called for. 
Jenkins began to discuss with him the short 
comings of Mr. Smythe as an employer, and 
when that fruitful subject had been exhausted 
there was a silence. 

“Coming home?” Mr. Aked asked Richard, 
who at once prepared to leave. 

“By the way, Larch, how’s the mash?” Jen- 
kins wore his archest manner. 

» “What mash?” 

“Why, the girl you said you were going to 
see yesterday afternoon.” 

“T never said—” Richard began, looking 
nervously towards Mr. Aked. 

“Oh, no, of course not. Do you know, Mr. 
Aked, he’s begun his litthe games with the 
women. These fellows from the country—so 
shy and all that—they’re regular cautions when 
you come to know them.” But Mr. Aked made 
no response. 

“T was thinking you might as_ well come 
down to-morrow night instead of Friday,” h« 
said quietly to Richard, who had busied himself 
with the locking of a safe. 

“To-morrow? Certainly, I shall be very glad,” 
Richard answered. Evidently Mr. Aked was 
as eager as himself to make a beginning of the 
book. No doubt that was why he had called. 
Surely, together they would accomplish some 
thing notable! 

Jenkins had climbed on a lofty stool He 
gave vent to a whistle, and the other two ob 
served that his features were twisted into an 
expression of delirious mirth. 

“Aha! aha!” he grinned, looking at Rich- 
ard. “I begin to perceive. You're after the 
pretty niece, eh, Master Larch? And a nice 
plump little thing she is, too! She came here 
once to fetch uncle home.” 

Mr. Aked sprang instantly forward and cuffed 
Jenkins’ ear. 

“It’s not the first time I’ve had to do that, 
nor the second,” he said. “I suppose you never 
will learn to behave yourself.” Jenkins could 
easily have thrashed the old man—he really 
looked old to-day—and no consideration for 
the latter’s age would have restrained him from 


doing so, had not the habit of submission 
acquired during those years when Mr. Aked 
ruled the outer office proved stronger than his 
rage. As it was, he took up a safe position be- 
hind the stool and contented himself with words, 

“You're a beauty, you are!” he began. “How's 
the red-haired A. B. C. girl getting on? You 
know, the one that lost her place at the Courts’ 
restaurant through you. If she hadn’t been a 
fool, she’s have brought an action for breach 
of promise. And how many more are there? 
I wonder—” 

Mr. Aked made an uncertain dart after him, 
but he vanished through the doorway, only to 
encounter Mr. Smythe. With a rather servile 

‘d afternoon, sir,” to the latter, Mr. Aked walk- 
ed rapidly out of the office. 

“What the devil are you all up to?” Mr. 
Smythe inquired crossly. “Is Aked after money, 
Larch?” 

“Not at all, Mr. Smythe. He only called to 
see me.” 

“You are a friend of his, are you?” 

“Well, I know him,” 

“H’m! Jenkins, come and take a letter.” 

As Richard hurried down into the court, he 
felt exceedingly angry with Mr. Aked. Why 
could not the man be more dignified? Every- 
one seemed to treat him with contempt, and the 
cause was not altogether obscure. He had no 
dignity. Richard felt personally aggrieved. 

Neither of them spoke of the recent incident 
as they walked down to the Temple station. 
Mr. Aked, indeed, said nothing; a fit of cough- 
ing occupied him. Somehow Richard’s faith in 
The Psychology of the Suburbs had lessened 
a little during the last half-hour. 

XIV 

“Ts that you, Mr. Larch?” 

He indistinctly made out Adeline’s head and 
bust above him. Her. white apron was pressed 
against the bannisters, as with extended arms 
and hands grasping the stair-rail she leaned over, 
to see who was below. 

“Tt is, Miss Aked,” he answered. .“The door 
was open, and so I walked in. Is anything 


wrong ? 

“I’ve just sent Lottie out for the doctor. 
Uncle is very ill. I wish you'd see that he 
comes at once. It’s in the Fulham Road, a little 
to the left—you'll notice the red lamp.” 

As Richard ran out, he met the doctor, a 
youngish man with a Scots face and gray hair, 
hurrying down the street, the servant-girl 
breathless in the rear. 

“Master was took ill last night, sir,” the latter 
said, in answer to Richard’s question. “Pneu- 
monia, the doctor says as it is, and something 
else, and there’s coming a nurse to-night. Mas 
ter has attacks of it, sir—he can’t get his 
breath.” 

He stood in the passage, uncertain what to 
do; the doctor had already gone upstairs. 

“Tt must be very serious,” he murmured. 

“Yes, sir.” Lottie began to whimper.  Rich- 
ard said he would call again later to make in- 
quiries, and presently discovered himself in 
Fulham Road, walking slowly towards Putney. 

Mr. Aked’s case was hopeless; of that Richard 
felt sure. The man must be getting on in years, 
and his frame, not constitutionally vigorous, 
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had doubtless been fatally weakened by long- 
continued carelessness. What a strange crea- 
ture of whims and enthusiasms he was! A\l- 
though there could be no question as to his 
age, Richard never regarded him as more than 
a few years older than himself. He had none 
of the melancholy, the circumspection, the fixity 
of view, the prudent tendency towards com- 
promise, the serene contented apathy, which 
usually mark his time of life. He was still deli- 
cately susceptible to new influences, his ideals 
were as fluid as Richard’s own. Life had taught 
him scarcely anything, and least of all sagacity 
and a dignified carriage. He was the typical 
bachelor, whose deeper feelings have never been 
stirred. Did regrets for a possibly happier past, 
shadows of dead faces, the memory of kisses, 
ever ruffle his equanimity? Richard thought 
not. He must always have lived in the present. 
But he was an artist: though somehow the 
man had descended in his estimation, Richard 
clung to that. He possessed imagination and he 
possessed intellect, and he could fuse them to- 
gether. Yet he had been a failure. Viewed in 
certain lights, Richard admitted he was a pitiful 
figure. What was his true history? Richard 
felt instinctively that none could answer that 
question, even in outline, except Mr. Aked, and 
suddenly he discerned that the man’s nature, 
apparently frank to immodesty, had its own re- 
serves, the existence of which few ever sus- 
pected. And when the worst was said, Mr. 
Aked possessed originality; in an incongruous 
way he still retained the naive graces of youth- 
fulness; he was inspiring, and had exerted in- 
fluences for which Richard could not but be 
grateful. 

The Psychology of the Suburbs had receded 
swiftly into the background, a beautiful, impos- 
sible idea! Richard knew now that it could 
never have been carried out. A little progress 
would have been made, and then, as difficulties 
increased, both he and Mr. Aked would have 
tacitly abandoned their enterprise. They were 
very much alike, he thought, and the fancied 
similarity pleased him. Perhaps at some future 
time he might himself carry the undertaking to 
completion, in which case he would dedicate his 
book to the memory of Mr. Aked. He did not 
regret that the dream of the last few days was 
ended. It had been very enjovable, but the 
awakening, since according to his present wisdom 
it must have occurred sooner or later, was 
less unpleasant now than it could have been at 
any more advanced stage. Moreover, it was 
pleasant to dream of the dream. 

Mr. Aked was dying: he knew it from 
Adeline’s tone. Poor Adeline! To whom would 
she turn? She had implied that the only rela- 
tives for whom she cared, these being on her 
mother’s side, were in America. From whom 
would she seek assistance? Who would con- 
duct the formalities of the funeral, and the 
testamentary business, such as it was? His 
loathing for funerals seemed to have vanished, 
and he was not without hope that Adeline, 
though their acquaintance was of the shortest, 
might engage his help for her helplessness. 
And after the funeral, what would she do? 
Since she would probably have enough to live 
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upon, she might elect to remain where she was. 
In which case he would visit her now and then 
of an evening. Her imminent loneliness gave 
her a pathetic charm, and he made haste to draw 
a picture of himself and her on either side the 
fireplace talking familiarly while she knitted 
or sewed. 

Yes, he was actually a grown man, and en- 
titled to his romances. He might eventually 
fall in love with her, having discovered in 
her character rare qualities now unsuspected. 
It was improbable, but not impossible, and he 
had, in fact, already glanced at the contingency 
several times before. Oh for a passion, a 
glorious infatuation, even if it ended in disaster 
and ruin! The difficulty was that Adeline fell 
short of the ideal lover. The virginal abstrac- 
tion was to have been an artist of some sort, 
absolutely irreligious, broad in social views, 
the essence of refinement, with a striking but 
not necessarily beautiful face, soft-spoken, and 
isolated—untrammelled by friends. Adeline 
was no artist; he feared she might be a regu- 
lar attendant at chapel and painfully orthodox 
as to the sexual relations. Was she refined? 
Had she a striking face? He said Yes, twice. 
Her voice was low and full of pretty modula- 
tions. Soon, perhaps, she would be alone in 
the world. If only she had been an artist 

That deficiency, he was afraid, would 
prove fatal to any serious attachment. Still, 
it would be good to visit her. 

He was crossing Putney Bridge. Night had 
fallen, and the full brilliant moon showed a 
narrow stream crawling between two _ broad 
flats of mud. Just below the bridge a barge 
lay at anchor; the silhouette of a man moved 
leisurely about on it, and then a boat detached 
itself from the stem of the barge and dropped 
down river into darkness. On the bridge 
busses and wagons rattled noisily. Young 
men with straw hats and girls in white blouses 
and black skirts passed to and fro in pairs, 
some chattering, some silent. The sight of 
these couples gave Richard an idea for the 
abandoned Psychology of the Suburbs. What 
if Mr. Aked recovered? He remembered his 
sister telling him that their grandfather had 
survived after having been three times sur- 
rendered to death by the doctors. The 
Psychology of the Suburbs began to attract 
him again. It might come to completion, if 
Mr. Aked lived, and then . . . But what 
about those evenings with the lonely Adeline? 
The two vistas of the future clashed with and 
obscured each other, and he was overcome 
by vague foreboding. He saw Mr. Aked 
struggling for breath in the mean suburban 
bedroom, and Adeline powerless at his side 
The pathos of her position became intoler- 
able. 

When he got back to Carteret Street, it 
was she who came to the door. 

“How is he?” 

“About the same. The nurse has come. 
She told me to go to bed at once, but I don’t 
feel as if I wanted to sleep. You will sit 
down a little?” 

She took the rocking-chair, and leaning back 
with a gesture of lassitude rocked gently; her 
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white face, with the red eyes and drooping 
eyelids, gave sign of excessive fatigue, and 
on her lips there was a gloomy pout. After 
she had described Mr. Aked’s condition in 
some detail and told what the doctor had 
said, they sat silent for a while in that tense 
atmosphere which seems to stifle vitality in 
a house of dangerous sickness. Overhead 
the nurse moved about, making the window 
rattle softly now and then. 

“You have known uncle a long time, haven't 
you?” 

“Not at all,” Richard answered. “It’s a 
very funny thing, but though I seem to know 
him quite well, I’ve not met him half a dozen 
times in my life. I saw him first about a 
year ago, and then I met him again the other 
day at the British Museum, and after we'd had 
dinner together we were just like old friends.” 

“I certainly thought from what he said that 
you were old friends. Uncle has so few 
friends. Except one or two neighbors I do 
believe you are the first person that has ever 
called at this house since I came to live 
here.” 

“At any rate, we have soon got to know 
each other,” said Richard, smiling. “It isn’t a 
week since you asked me if my name was 
Larch.” She returned the smile, though 
rather mechanically. 

“Perhaps my mistake about your being an 
old friend of Uncle Aked’s explains that,” she 
said. 

“Well, we won't bother about explaining it; 
there it is, and if I can help you in any way 
just now, you must tell me.” 

“Thank you, I will.” She said it with per- 
fect simplicity. Richard was conscious of a 
scarcely perceptible thrill. 

“You must have had an awful time last 
night, all alone,” he said. 

“Yes, but I was too annoyed to feel upset.” 

“Annoyed?” 

“Because uncle has brought it all on himself 
by carelessness. I do think it’s a shame!” 
She stopped rocking, and sat up, her face 
full of serious protest. 

“He’s not the sort of man to take care of 
himself. He never thought—” 

“That's just it. He should have thought, at 
his age. If he dies, he will practically have 
killed himself, yes, killed himself. There’s no 
excuse, going out as he did, in spite of all 
I said. Fancy him coming downstairs last 
Sunday in the state he was, and then going out 
on Monday, though it was warm!” 

“Well, we'll hope he will get better, and it 
may be a lesson to him.” 

“Hark! What was that?’ She sprang to 
her feet apprehensively and listened, her breast 
pulsing beneath the tight black bodice and 
her startled inquiring eyes fixed on Richard's 
A very faint tinkle came from the rear of the 
house. 

“Perhaps the front-door bell,” he suggested 

“Of course. How silly of me! I fancied 

Who can it be at this time?” She went 
softly into the passage Richard heard the 
door open, and then a woman's voice, which 
somehow seemed familiar,— 


“How is Mr. Aked to-night? Your servant 
told our servant that he was ill, and I felt 
anxious.” 

“Oh!” Adeline exclaimed, discomposed for 
a moment, as it seemed to Richard; then she 
went on coldly, “Uncle is about the same, 
thank you,” and almost immediately closed the 
door. 

“A person to inquire about uncle,” she said 
to Richard, with a peculiar intonation, on re- 
entering the room. Then, just as he was say- 
ing that he must go, there was a knock on the 
ceiling and she flew away again. Richard watt- 
ed in the passage till she came downstairs 

“It’s nothing. I though he was dying! Oh!” 
and she began to cry freely and openly, with- 
out attempting to wipe her eyes. 

Richard gazed hard at the apron. string 
loosely encircling her waist; from that white 
line her trembling bust rose like a bud from 
its calyx, and below it the black dress flowed 
over her broad hips in gathered folds; he had 
never seen a figure so exquisite, and the 
beauty of it took a keener poignancy from 
their solitude in the still, anxious night—the 
nurse and the sick man were in another 
sphere. 

“Hadn't you better go to bed?” he said. 
“You must be tired out and over-excited.” 
How awkward and conventional the words 
sounded! 

XV 

In Adeline’s idiosynerasy there was a subtle, 
elusive suggestion of singularity, of unexpect- 
edness, which Richard, in spite of himself, 
found very alluring, and he correctly attributed 
it, in some degree, to the peculiar circum- 
stances of her early life, an account of which, 
with characteristic quaintness, she had given 
him at their second meeting. 

The posthumous child of Richard Aked's 
brother, Adeline, who had no recollection of 
her mother, lived at first with her maternal 
grandparents and two uncles. She slept alone 
at the top of the house, and when she arose 
in the morning from the big bed with its red 
curtains and yellow tassels, she always ran 
to the window. Immediately below her were 
the leads which roofed the great projecting 
windows of the shop. It was her practice at 
night to scatter crumbs on the leads, and 
sometimes she would be early enough to watch 
the sparrows pecking them; more often all! 
the crumbs had vanished while she was yet 
asleep. The Square never failed to interest 
her in the morning. In the afternoon it seemed 
torpid and morose; but before dinner, more 
especially on Saturdays and Mondays, it was 
gaily alert—full of canvas-covered stalls and 
horses and carts, and heaped piles of vege- 
tables, and pigs grunting amidst straw, and 
rough rosy-faced men, their trousers tied at 
the knees with string, who walked about heav 
ily, cracking whips. These things arrived 
mysteriously, before the sun, and in the after- 
noon they dwindled imperceptibly away; the 
stalls were unthatched, the carts jolted off one 
by one, and the pigs departed squeaking, until 
at five o'clock the littered Square was left 
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deserted and forlorn. Now and again a new 
stall, unfolding vivid white canvas, stood out 
brightly amid its soiled companions; then Ade- 
line would run downstairs to her favorite un- 
cle, who had breakfast at 7.30 so that he might 
be in charge of the shop while the rest were 
at table: “Uncle Mark, Uncle Mark, there 1s 
a new stall up at the top of the Square, near 
the New Inn!” “Perhaps it is only an old 
one with its face washed,” Uncle Mark would 
say; and Adeline, raising her right shoulder, 
would put her head on it and laugh, screwing 
up her eyes 

In those days she was like a little Puritan 
girl, with her plain frocks and prim gait. Her 
black hair, confined by a semicircular comb 
which stretched from ear to ear over the top 
of her head, was brushed straight away from 
her forehead, and fell across the entire width 
of her shoulders in glossy, wavy lines. Her 
grey eyes were rather large, except when she 
laughed, and they surveyed people with a 
frank, inquiring look which frightened some of 
the commercial travellers who came into the 
shop and gave her threepenny bits; it seemed 
as if all one’s secret shames stood revealed to 
that artless gaze. Her nose was short and 
flattened, but her mouth happened to be per- 
fect. of exactly the classic form and size, with 
delectable lips half hiding the small white 
teeth. 

To her the house appeared to be of immense 
proportions; she had been told that once, be- 
fore she was born, it was three houses. Cer- 
tainly it possessed more than the usual num- 
ber of staircases, and one of these, with the 
single room to which it gave access, was al- 
ways closed. From the Square, the window 
of the disused chamber, obscured and_ bare, 
contrasted strangely with the clear panes. 
white blinds, and red pads of the others. This 
room was next to her own, the two staircases 
running parallel; and the thought of its dread 
emptiness awed her at nights. One Saturday 
night in bed she discovered that grandma, who 
had been plaiting her hair for Sunday, had 
left a comb sticking in it. She called aloud 
to grandma, to Uncle Mark, to Uncle Luke in 
vain. None of them came to her; but she dis- 
tinctly heard an answering cry from the shut 
room. She ceased to call, and lay fearfully 
quiet for a while; then it was morning, and 
the comb had slipped out of her hair and down 
into the bed. 

Beneath the house were many cellars. One 
served for kitchen, and Adeline had a swing 
there, hung from a beam; two others were 
larders; a fourth held coal, and in a fifth ashes 
were thrown. There were yet two more under 
the shop, to be reached by a separate flight 
of stone steps. Uncle Mark went down those 
steps every afternoon to turn on the gas, but 
he would never allow Adeline to go with 
him. Grandma, indeed, was very cross, if, 
when the door leading to the steps happened 
to be open, Adeline approached within a yard 
of it. Ojten, chattering to the shop-girls, who 
at quiet times of the day clustered round the 
stove with their sewing, she would suddenly 
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think of the cellars below, and her heart would 
seem to stop. 

lf the shutters were up, the shop was even 
more terribly mysterious than either the cel- 
lars or the disused room. On Sunday after- 
noons, when grandpa snored behind a _ red 
and yellow handkerchief in the breakfast-room, 
it was necessary for Adeline to go through 
the shop and up the show-room staircase, in 
order to reach the drawing-room, because to 
get to the house staircase would involve dis- 
turbing the sleeper. How strange the shop 
looked as she hurried timorously across! A 
dim twilight, worse than total darkness, filter- 
ed through the cracks of the shutters, showing 
faintly the sallow dust-sheets which covered 
the merinos and the chairs on the counters, 
and she always reached the show-room, which 
had two large, unobstructed windows, with a 
sob of relief. Very few customers were asked 
into the show-room; Adeline employed it on 
weekdays as a nursery; here she nursed her 
dolls, flew kites, and read Little Wideawake, 
a book given to her by a commercial traveller; 
there was a cheval glass near the front win- 
dow in which she contemplated herself long 
and seriously. 

She never had the companionship of other 
children, nor did she desire it. Other children, 
she understood, were rude and dirty; although 
Uncle Mark and Uncle Luke taught in the Sun- 
day school, and grandpa had once actually 
been superintendent, she was not allowed to 
go there,’ simply because the children were 
rude and dirty. But she went to morning 
chapel, sitting alone with grandpa on the red 
cushions of the broad pew, that creaked every 
time she moved; Uncle Mark and Uncle Luke 
sat away up in the gallery with the rude and 
dirty Sunday school children; grandma seldom 
went to chapel; the ministers called to see her 
instead. Once to her amazement Uncle Luke 
had ascended the pulpit stairs, looking just as 
if he was walking in his sleep, and preached. 
It seemed so strange, and afterwards the re- 
ligious truths which she had been taught some- 
how lost their awfulness and some of their 
reality. On Sunday evenings she celebrated 
her own private service, in which she was 
preacher, choir, organist and congregation. 
Her extempore prayers were the secret admir- 
ation of grandma, who alone heard them. Ade- 
line stayed up for supper on Sundays. When 
the meal was over, grandpa opened the big 
Bible, and in his rich, heavy voice read that 
Shem begat Arphaxad and Arphaxad begat 
Salah and Salah begat Eber and Eber begat 
Pelag. and about the Ammonites and the Jebu- 
sites and the Canaanites and the Moabites; and 
then they knelt and he prayed for them that 
rule over us, and widows and orphans; and 
at the word “orphans,” grandma, who didn’t 
kneel like the others but sat upright in her 
rocking-chair with one hand over her eyes, 
would say “Amen, Amen,” under her breath. 
And after it was all over Adeline would choose 
whether Uncle Mark or Uncle Luke should 
carry her to bed. 

Grandpa died, and then grandma, and Aunt 
Grace (who was not an aunt at all, but a con- 
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sin) came to stay with Adeline and her un- 
cles, and one day the shutters of the shop 
were put up and not taken down again. Ade- 
line learnt that Uncle Mark and Uncle Luke 
were going a long way off, to America, and 
that she was to live in future with Aunt 
Grace in a large and splendid house full of 
colored pictures and statues and books. It 
seemed odd that Aunt Grace, whose dresses 
were rather shabby, should have a finer house 
than grandpa’s, until Uncle Mark explained 
that the house did not really belong to Aunt 
Grace; Aunt Grace merely kept it in order for 
a rich young gentleman who had fiiteen ser- 
vants. 

When she had recovered from the parting 
with her uncles, Adeline accepted the change 
with docility. Long inured as she was to 
spiritual solitude (for the closest friendship 
that can exist between a child and an adult 
comprises little more than an affectionate tol- 
erance on either side, and certainly knows noth- 
ing of those intimate psychic affinities which 
attract child to child or man to man), she could 
not, indeed, have easily found much hardship 
in the conditions of her new life. One mat- 
ter troubled her at first, namely, that Aunt 
Grace never prayed or read the Bible or went 
to chapel; nor, so far as Adeline knew, did 
anyone else at the Abbey. But she soon be- 
came reconciled to this state of things. For 
a time she continued to repeat her prayers; 
then the habit ceased. 

The picture gallery, of which she had heard 
a great deal, fascinated her at once. It was 
a long but not very lofty apartment, receiving 
daylight from a hidden source, hung with the 
finest examples of the four great Italian 
schools which flourished during the first half 
of the sixteenth century: the Venetian, a revel 
of color; the Roman, dignified and even se- 
date; the Florentine, nobly grandiose; and the 
school of Parma, mysteriously delicate. Op- 
portunity serving, she spent much of her time 
here, talking busily to the madonnas, the 
Christs, the martyred saints, the monarchs, 
the knights, the lovely ladies, and all the naive 
mediaeval crowd, giving each of them a part 
in her own infantile romances. When she 
grew older, she copied—who shall say whether 
consciously or unconsciously?—the attitudes 
and gestures of the women; and perhaps in 
time there passed into Adeline, by some in- 
effable channel, at least a portion of their 
demure grace and contented quietude. There 
were pictures also in the square library, ex- 
amples of quite modern English and French 
work, sagaciously chosen by one whose crit- 
ical faculty had descended to him through four 
generations of collectors; but Adeline had no 
eyes for these. The books, however, gorgeous 
prisoners in glass, were her good friends, 
though she might never touch them, and 
though the narrow, conventional girl’s educa- 
tion assiduously bestowed upon her by her 
aunt in person, stifled rather than fostered 
curiosity with regard to their contents. 

When Adeline was about nineteen, her guar- 
dian became engaged to be married to a mid- 
dle-aged farmer, a tenant of the Abbey, who 


made it clear that in espousing Aunt Grace 
he was not eager to espouse Aunt Grace’s pro- 
tegee also. A serious question arose as to her 
future. She had only one other relative in 
England, Mr. Aked, and she passively accept- 
ed his timely suggestion that she should go to 
London and keep house for him 
XVI 

On the Wednesday evening Richard took tea 
at the Crabtree, so that he might go down by 
train to Parson’s Green direct from Charing 
Cross. The coffee-room was almost empty of 
customers; and Miss Roberts, who appeared to 
be in attendance there, was reading in the “cosy 
corner,’ an angle of the room furnished with 
painted mirrors and a bark bench of fictitious 
rusticity. 

“What are you doing up here?” he asked, 
when she brought his meal. “Aren’t you cashier 
downstairs any longer ?” 

“Oh. yes,” she said, “I should just think I 
was. But the girl that waits in this room, Miss 
Pratt, has her half-holiday on Wednesdays, and 
I come here, and the governor takes my place 
downstairs. I do it to oblige him. He’s a gen- 
tleman, he is. Jhat polite! I have my half- 
holiday on Fridays.” 

“Well, if you've nothing else to do, what do 
you say to pouring out my tea for me?” 

“Can't you pour it out yourself? Poor 
!" She smiled pityingly, and began to 





thing! 
pour out the tea. 

“Sit down,” Richard suggested. 

“No, thank you,” she said. “There! If it 
isn't sweet enough, you can put another lump 
in yourself’; and she ‘disappeared behind the 
screen which hid the food-lift. 

Presently he summoned her to make out his 
check. He was debating whether to tell her 
that Mr. Aked was ill. Perhaps if he did so 
she might request to be informed how the fact 
concerned herself. He decided to say nothing, 
and was the more astonished when she began: 

“Did you know Mr. Aked was very ill?” 

“Yes. Who told you?” 

“Why, I live near him, a few doors away— 
didn’t I tell you once?—and their servant told 
urs.” 

“Told your servant?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Roberts, reddening a little, 
and with an inflection which meant, “I suppose 
you thought my family wouldn't have a servant!” 

“Oh!” He stopped a moment, and then an 
idea came to him. “It must have been you 
who called last night to inquire!” He won- 
dered why Adeline had been so curt with her. 

“Were you there then?” 

“Oh, yes. I know the Akeds pretty well.” 

“The doctor says he'll not get better. What 
do you think?” 

“I’m afraid it’s a bad lookout.” 

“Very sad for poor Miss Aked, isn’t it?” she 
said, and something in the tone made Richard 
look up at her. 

“Yes,” he agreed. 

“Of course you like her?” 

“T scarcely know her—it’s the old man I 
he replied guardediy. 
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“Well, if you ask me, I think she’s a bit 
stand-offish.” 

“Perhaps that’s only her manner.” 

“You've noticed it too, have you?” 

“Not a bit. T’ve really seen very little of 
her.” 

“Going down again to-night ?” 

“I may do.” 

Nothing had passed between Adeline and 
himself as to his calling that day, but when he 
got to Carteret Street she evidently accepted 
his presence as a matter of course, and he fe!t 
glad. There was nothing in her demeanor to 
recall the scene of the previous night. He did 
not stay long. Mr. Aked’s condition was un- 
changed. Adeline had watched by him all day, 
while the nurse slept, and now she confessed to 
an indisposition. 

“My bones ache,” she said, with an attempt 
to laugh, “and I feel miserable, though under 
the circumstances there’s nothing strange in 
that.” 

He feared she might be sickening towards 
influenza, caught from her uncle, but said noth- 
ing, lest he should alarm her without cause. 
The next day, however, his apprehension was 
justified. On his way to the house in the even- 
ing he met the doctor at the top of Carteret 
Street and stopped him. 

“You're a friend of Mr. Aked’s, eh?” the 
doctor said, examining Richard through his 
gold-rimmed spectacles. “Well, go and do what 
you can. Miss Aked is down with the influenza 
now, but I don’t think it will be a severe attack 
if she takes care. The old fellow’s state is seri- 
ous. You see, he has no constitution, though 
perhaps that’s scarcely a disadvantage in these 
cases; but when it comes to double basic pneu- 
monia, with fever, and cardiac complications, 
pulse 140, respiration 40, temperature 103 to 
104, there’s not a great deal of chance. I’ve 
got a magnificent nurse, though, and she’ll have 
her hands full. We ought really to send for 
another one, especially as Miss Aked wants 


looking after too. . . . Bless you,’ he went 
on, in answer to a question from Richard, “I 
can't say. I injected strychnia this morning, 


and that has given relief, but he may die during 
the night. On the other hand he may recover. 
By the way, they seem to have no relations, 
except a cousin of Mr. Aked’s who lives in the 
north. I’ve wired to her. Good evening. See 
what you can do, I’m due in my surgery in two 
minutes. 

Richard introduced himself to the nurse, ex- 
plained that he had seen the doctor, and asked 
if he could render assistance. She was a slen- 
der girl of about twenty-three, with dark, twin- 
kling eyes and astonishingly small white ears; 
her blue uniform, made of the same print as a 
servant’s morning-dress, fitted without a crease, 
and her immense apron was snowy. On one 
linen cuff was a stain; she noticed this while 
talking to Richard, and adroitly reversed the 
wristband under his very gaze. 

“T suppose you know the Akeds pretty 
well?” she questioned. 

“Well, pretty well,’ he answered. 

“Do you know any friends of theirs, women, 
who happen to live near?” 
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“[ feel fairly sure they have practically no 
acquaintances. I have never met any people 
here.” . 

“It is very awkward, now that Miss Aked is 
taken ill.” 

The mention of Adeline gave him an oppor- 
tunity to make more particular inquiries as to 
her condition. 

“There is nothing to be afraid of,” the nurse 
said, “only she must stay in bed and keep quite 
quiet.” 

“T fancied last night she looked ill,” he said 
sagely. 

“You were here last night?” 

“Yes, and the night before.” 

“Oh! I wasn’t aware—’ The nurse stopped 
a moment. “Pardon me, if I am indiscreet, but 
are you engaged to Miss Aked ?” 

“No,” said Richard shortly, uncertain whether 
or not he was blushing. The nurse’s eyes twin- 
kled but otherwise her impassive gravity suf- 
fered no diminishment. “Not at all,” he added. 
“IT am merely a friend, anxious to do anything 
I can.” 

“T will get you to do some marketing for 
me,” she decided suddenly. “The maid is sit- 
ting with Mr. Aked—he is a little easier for the 
moment—and Miss Aked, I think, is asleep. 
If I give you a list, can you discover the shops? 
[ am quite ignorant of this neighborhood.” 

Richard thought he could discover the shops. 

“In the meantime I will have a bath. | have 
had no rest worth mentioning for twenty-four 
hours, and I want freshening up. Don’t come 
back for twenty minutes, or there will be no one 
to let vou in. Stay, I will give you the latch- 
key.” It was attached to her chatelaine. 

Equipped with written orders and a sovereign, 
he went out. Though he was away barely a 
quarter of an hour, she was dressed and down- 
stairs again when he came in, her face as radiant 
as if she had just risen. She counted the change, 
and checked the different purchases with the 
list. Richard had made no mistakes. 

“Thank you,” she said very formally. He 
had expected a little praise. 

“Is there anything else I can do?” he asked, 
determined not to weary in good works, how- 
ever coldly his efforts were received. 

“T think you might sit with Mr. Aked for a 
while.” she said; “I must positively give some 
attention to Miss Aked, and half an hour’s rest 
would not harm me. See, there are some slip- 
pers; would you mind taking off your boots 
and putting those on instead? Thank you. 
You may talk to Mr. Aked if he talks to you, 
and let him hold your hand—he'll probably 
want to. Let him have just a sip of the brandy 
and milk I will give you, whenever he asks for 
it. Don’t mind if he grumbles at everything 
you do. Try to soothe him. Remember he is 
very seriously ill. Shall I take you upstairs?” 

She looked at Richard and then at the door; 
and Richard, hesitating for a fraction of a sec- 
ond, stepped past her to open it. He managed it 
awkwardly because he had never done such a 
thing for a lady in his life, nor could he quite 
understand what mysterious prompting had 
led him to be so punctilious now. The nurse 
bowed an acknowledgment and preceded him 
to the sick-room. He felt as a student feels 
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just before the exaniination papers are handed 
round. 

A smell of linseed escaped from the bedroom 
as the nurse pushed open the door. 

“Stay outside a moment,” she said to Richard. 
He could see the grate, on which a kettle was 
singing over a small fire. In front of the fire 
was a board, with a large bowl and spoon, and 
some pieces of linen. Then he was conscious 
of nothing but a loud sound of rapid, painful 
breathing, accompanied by moans and a strange 
rattling which came to his ears with perturbing 
distinctness. He knew nothing of sickness be- 
yond what people had told him, and_ these 
phenomena inspired him with physical dread. 
He wished to run away. 

“A friend of yours is coming to sit with you, 
Mr. Aked—you know Mr. Larch,” he heard 
the nurse say; she was evidently busy about the 
bed. “You can go now, Lottie,” she went on 
to the servant. “Wash up the things I have 
put in the sink, and then off to bed.” 

Richard waited with painful expectancy for 
the voice of Mr. Aked. 

“Larch—did you say—why—didn’t he come— 
before?” The tones were less unnatural thaa 
he had anticipated, but it seemed that only by 
the exercise of a desperate ingenuity could the 
speaker interject the fragments of a sentence 
here and there between his hurrying gasps. 

Then the servant went downstairs. 

“Come in, Mr. Larch,” the nurse called pleas- 
antly. 

The patient, supported by pillows, was sitting 
upright in bed, and as Richard entered lx 
iooked towards the door with the expression of 
an unarmed man on the watch for an assassin. 
His face was drawn and duskily pale, but on 
each cheek burned a red flush; at every cruel 
inspiration the nostrils dilated widely, and the 
shoulders were raised in a frenzied effort to fill 
the embarrassed lungs. 

“Well, Mr. Aked,” Richard greeted him, 
“here I am, you see.” 

He made no reply beyond a weak nod, and 
signed to the nurse for the  feeding-cup of 
brandy and milk, which she held to his mouth. 
Richard was afraid he might not be able to stay 
in the room, and marveled that the nurse could 
be unmoved and cheerful in the midst of this 
piteous altercation with death. Was she blin1 
to the terror in the man’s eyes? 

“You had better sit here, Mr. Larch,” she 
said qgiietly, pointing to a chair by the bedside 
“Here is the drink; hold the cup—so. Ring 
this bell if you want me for anything.” Then 
she noiselessly disappeared. 

No sooner had he sat down than Mr. Aked 
seized his shoulder for support, and each move- 
ment of the struggling frame communicated 
itself to Richard’s body. Richard suddenly con- 
ceived a boundless respect for the nurse, wh» 
had watched whole nights by this tortured 
organism on the bed. Somehow existence began 
to assume for him a new and larger aspect; he 
felt that till that moment he had been going 
through the world with his eves closed; life 
was sublimer, more terrible, than he had thought. 
He abased himself before all doctors and nurses 
and soldiers in battle; they alone tasted the 
true savor of life. 


Art was a very little thing. 

Presently Mr. Aked breathed with — slightly 
less exertion, and he appeared to doze for a few 
moments now and then, though Richard could 
scarcely believe that any semblance of sleep 
was possibie to a man in his condition. 

“Adeline?” he questioned once. 

“She’s getting on fine,” Richard said sooth- 
ingly. “Would you like a sip?” 

He put his gray lips clumsily round the lip of 
the cup, drank, and then pushed the vessel away 
with a gesture of irritation. 

The windows were open, but the air was per- 
fectly still, and the gas burnt without a tremor 
between the windows and the door. 

“I'm stifled,” the patient gasped. “Are they 
—doing—all they can—for me?” Richard tried 
to reassure him. 

“It’s all over—with me—Larch—I can’t—keep 
it up long—I’m going—going—they'll have to 
try—something else.” 

His lustrous eyes were fastened on Richard 
with an appealing gaze. Richard turned away. 

“I’m frightened—I thought I shouldn't be— 
but I am. Doctor suggested parson—it’s not 
that—I said no .. . Do you think—I’m 
dying ?” 

“Not a bit,” said Richard. 





“That's a lie—I’m off ... Its a big 
thing,—death—everyone’s afraid—of it—at last. 
Instinct! . . . Shows there’s some- 


thing—awful behind it.” 

If Richard had been murdering the man, he 
could not have had a sharper sense of guilt than 
at that moment oppressed him. 

Mr. Aked continued to talk, but with a grow- 
ing incoherence which gradually passed into 
delirium. Richard looked at his watch. Only 
thirty minutes had slipped by, and yet he felt as 
if his shoulder had suffered the clutch of that 
hot hand since before the beginning of time! 
Again he experienced the disconcerting s:nsa- 
tion of emotional horizons suddenly widened. 

People were walking down the street; they 
talked and laughed. How incongruously mirth- 
ful and careless their voices sounded! Perhaps 
they had never watched by a sick-bed, never 
listened to the agonized breathing of a pneu- 
monia patient. That incessant frantic intake of 
air! It exasperated him. If it did not stop 
soon, he should go mad. He stared at the gas- 
flame, and the gas-flame grew larger, larger, til! 
he could see nothing else. Then, after a 
long while, surely the breathing was more diffi- 
cult! There was a reverberating turmoil in 
the man’s chest which shook the bed. Could 
Richard have been asleep, or what? He started 
up; but Mr. Aked clung desperately to him, 
raising his shoulders higher and higher in the 
struggle to inhale, and leaning forward till he 
was bent almost double. Richard _ hesitated, 
and then struck the bell. It seemed as if the 
nurse would never come. 

The door opened softly. 

“I’m afraid he is much worse,” Richard said 
to the nurse, striving to cover his agitation. 
She looked at Mr. Aked. 

“Perhaps you had better fetch the doctor.” 

When he returned, Mr. Aked was lying back 
unconscious, 
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“Of course the doctor can do nothing now,” of influenza at that time of the year, and the 
said the nurse. calmly answering the question fatal results of carelessness. 
in his eyes. “He'll never speak any more.” “I tell you honestly,” the doctor said, “I’m 

“But Miss Aked ?” so overworked that I should be quite satisfied 
nothing to to step into my coffin and not wake again. 
I’ve had three 3 A. M. midwifery cases this 
week—forceps, chloroform, and the whole bag of 
tricks—on the top of all this influenza, and I’m 
about sick of it. That’s the worst of our trade; 
it comes in lumps. What do you say, nurse?” 


“It can’t be helped. I shall say 
her till morning.” 

“Then she won't see him?” 

“Certainly not. It would be madness for her 
to leave her bed.” 

The doctor arrived, and the three talked 
quietly together about the alarming prevalence (To be Continued) 


Forthcoming Books 


(Continued from page 42) 


Tue Sounpiess Tipe. A hovel of study. By Clayton Hamilton. 


Uister life. By F. E. Crichton. THe Hanp oF Diane. A rapid romance. 
\ Guipe TO ENGLIsH History and A by Percy J. Hartley. 

Guipe TO GERMAN History. By Henry WHERE THE SHAMROCK GRows. An 

W. Elson. Irish romance. By George H. Jessop. 
Ember Licut. By Roy Rolfe Gilson. Loves oF THE Ports. By Richard Le 

One of the best novels this author has  Gallienne. 

done. ConcERNING HiMseLr. By Victor L. 
Robert Louts STEVENSON. A familiar Whitechurch. 


A Song of the Wood 


By William Eben Schultz 


RACIOUS the trees, and kind, 
Lending their shade from the summer sun, 
Drooping their boughs to the day’s work done,— 
Treasures of gold I find. 


Sweet are the cool retreats ; 
Dreamy dells in the leafy depths ;— 
Haunts away from the passer’s steps 
The wond'ring loit’rer meets. 


Here in the wood’s recess, 

Music above in the song-bird’s nest,— 
To linger long I love the best, 

And all the world possess. 
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FICTION 


Asout Us AND THE DEACON. 
By Clarke Smith. 

This is one of the most cheerful books of the 
season especially adapted tor reading aloud. Two 
irrepressible lads and their classmates live in a 
whirl of fun which makes most amusing reading. 

The Literary Bureau. 





Bar—20 Days. 
By Clarence E. Mulford. 

More experiences of ranch life with the au- 
thor’s favorite characters, Hopalong Cassidy and 
Buck Peters, in the foreground. 

A.C. McClurg & Co. 


go « 





BiLLy 
By Paul Methuen. 

Rather unusual is this story of a queer girl 
with queer ideas concerning matrimony j 
is an English girl, healthy, athletic and good- 
looking, almost masculine as to notions and de- 
cidedly selfish as to actions. 
though her husband soon falls in love with her 
—one wonders why since she is not especially 
congenial or amiable. However, they get along 
comfortably for a year or so when her husband, 
tired perhaps, of the “good fellowship” of his 
wife, admires a pretty widow of the “clinging 
vine” type, and Billy gets herself talked about 
by golfing too frequently with a good-looking 
bachelor. 

There are some rather unpleasant divorce 
proceedings, brought by Billy’s husband, which 
fortunately stop in the middle because of the 
reconciliation of the husband and wife. 

John Lane Company 


Her marriage is a loveless affair on her part 





Captain BLack 
By Max Pemberton. 

The romance of a formidable pirate wh 
owned a submarine that was twenty years in 
advance of her fellows. The story of this boat's 
adventures, in the hands of the “great captain,” 
is full of thrills, though one must confess that 
Mr. Pemberton leaves rather more to the im- 
agination than is quite satisfactory. 

George H. Doran ( ompany 





Cross oF Honor, THE. 
By Mary Openshaw. 

Supposed to be the story of Napoleon’s love 
for Marie Walewska told in the form of fiction. 
It makes rather heavy reading, insomuch as 
most of the narrative deals with campaigns and 
their attendant hardships. Here and there are 
glimmers of dramatic force, insufficient, unfor- 
tunate:y, to procure a desired power to interest. 

Small, Maynard & ( 
Dawn Meapow, Tut 
By G. A. Dennen. 

The thrilling experiences of a party of Cali- 
fornians, locked in a beautiful rocky pocket, 
when overtaken by the recent earthquake, are 
vividly related. 

Richard G. Badger. 
Down Ovr Street. 
By J. E. Buckrose. 

\ truly delightful story of suburban life in a 
gloomy street, but enlivened by a whole-souled 
woman, Mrs, Bean, who would add humor to 
any vicinity. Her inventive mind for creating 
marvelous costumes from mere patches amazed 
her neighbors and will heartily amuse the read- 
ers, G. P. Putnam's Sons 


DRENDER’S DAUGHTER. 
By Netta Syrett. 

\ stiff-necked young millionaire adopts a 
child of the people and has her trained to be- 
come his wife. How the experiment involves a 
group of variously interesting characters, and 
what is the result of an attempt thus to rais« 
up a potential mother of healthy, happy chil- 
dren, provides a tale of dramatic point and 
unwavering interest. Miss Syrett is always a 
master of language, and never has she been 
more so than in this story. 

John Lane Company. 
Her Huspann’s Country. 
By Sybil Spottiswood, 

So thoroughly selfish and egotistical is the 
heroine that one grows out of patience with her 
many times—despite the fact that her name is 
Patience ! 
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An English girl, Patience has had little op- 
portunity for youthful gaiety, living alone with 
her parents. The Thailes are art collectors and 
antique seekers, and take no otaer interest in 
life save the acquiring of new treasures. An 
opportunity comes to send the daughter to Ger- 
many, to live in the family of a German Army 
officer. With delight she embraces the chance. 

After a few months’ residence in Germany 
she marries a young officer, and the story is 
chiefly concerned with their matrimonial diffi- 
culties. These are both pathetic and humorous. 
Patience is determined to reform him along 
sritish lines, while his efforts are mainly to 
transform her into a typical German Frau. 

\nd almost more interesting than the char- 
acters are the pictures of German home and 
military life Duffield & Co. 


BESIEGED. 
By Charles E. Pearce. 

\ thrilling tale of the siege of Lucknow and 
how a notorious man, by his bravery, made a 
winsome girl forget his evil reputation. The 
Residency was the one stronghold in Lucknow, 
and through Hawke’s fearless defense and lead- 
ership he was enabled to help withstand the 
brutal attacks of the enemy. 
Oe oe 


Love 


VUcClurg & Co. 


Not oF Her Race. 
By Nancy K. Foster. 

A dainty romance of an aristocratic Mexican 
miner of proud ancestors and a Bostonian so- 


journing in California. 


The atmosphere and general charm of the 
flower-laden country seem to be worked into the 
book. 

Richard G. Badger. 
TuHroucH LANps oF YESTERDAY. 
By Charles H. Curran, M. D. 

The sub-title of this book is “A St Ty of Ro- 
mance and Travel,” but the travel part is rather 
a bold statement of many facts, showing a pains- 
taking adherence to the guide book. As to the 
“romance” that, too, is of a cut and dried kind. 
The beok lacks both originality and charm and 
the style is crude and wearisome. 


Chapple Publishing Company. 
VENTURE INTO THE SHADOW Wortp, THE. 
By R. Norman Grisewood. 

A spiritualistic tale of two physicians whose 
experiments enabled them to enter into the 
shadow world and encounter the spirit popula- 
tion. Everything about the book seems unreal 


and uncanny. 
R. F. Fenno & Co. 


Mystery, THE. 

By Benjamin F. Mason. 

From a haunted house issued strange sounds 
and colored lights, making it avoided by the 
country neighbors. Investigation proved that a 
chemist’s experiments was the cause, and the 
“Vandal Club,” which had done capable detec- 
tive work later became equa'ly active on the 
battlefield. 


VILLAGE 


Broadway Publishing C 


»mipany. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Concress, THE. 

By Samuel W. McCall. 

A course of lectures delivered by a Congress- 
man from Massachusetts, at Columbia Univer- 
sity in the winter of 1908-1909. They are now 
presented, with some revisions, in book form, 
and give a clear and concise statement as to the 
way Congress works and the work done. 
Columbia University Press. 


BUSINESS 0 


CHARACTERISTICS OF EXISTING GLACIERS 
By William Herbert Hobbs. 

\ detailed study for the student and for those 
interested in geology, technically excellent and 
admirably illustrated. 

The Macmillan Company. 


ComMPARATIVE Stupy oF LitERATURE, THE. 
By Frank Wadleigh Chandler. 

The reprint of a lecture delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati by the professor of Com- 
parative Literature in that institution. 
University of Cincinnati Press. 
Domestic SCIENCE. 

By Ida Hood Clark. 

A text-book prepared to meet the needs of the 
new science that is now beginning to be taught 
in the schools. The volume will be equally use- 





ful for home purposes. 


Little, Brown & Co. 


GrRowTH. 

By he H. Jones 

This is sub-titled “The Culture of Character.” 
It is a book for parents and teachers, describing 
the latest developments in the study of child 
psychology for the benefit of the school and the 
home. Ginn & Co 


EpUCATION AS 


SPANISH GRAMMAR. 
By Samuel Garner. 
\ new school text-book, fully 
vocabulary and notes. , 
American Book ( 


ESSENTIALS OF 
equipped with 
ymupany 


FAREWELL ApprEss oF GEroRGE WASHINGTON, 
THE. 
Edited by Frank W. Pine. 
\nother book in the “Gateway 
ned for reading work in the lower schools. 


Book (¢ 


weries, 


plan- 


American ompany 


FUNDAMENTALS OF AGRICULTURE 
By James Edward Halligan. 
A volume for the student of agriculture, ar- 
ranged as a text-book, very complete and ex 
cellent technically, D. C. Heath & Co. 


Future Cirizen, THe. 
By F. A. Myers. 
A book for parents and teachers, replete with 
information that will help in the counter action 
upon hereditary weaknesses and will 


suggest 
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many ways by which the education and mental 
and moral development of the boy may be ad- 
vanced. Sherman, French & Co. 


Great EnciisH Noverists, THE. 
By William J. Dawson and Coningsby W. 
Dawson. 

Two more volumes in “The Reader's Library,” 
presenting well-chosen selections from the works 
of the English novelists from Fielding down 
to Mark Twain, with scholarly introductions 
and notes by a father and son whose work has 
placed them both high in the ranks of current 
criticism. Harper & Brothers. 


History OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
By Reuben Post Halleck. 

A brief history of American Literature, brief- 
er than Pancoast and brought down to date. 
Well-arranged and copiously illustrated. 

American Book Company 
Home University Lisrary, THE. 
1. Parliament: Its History, Constitution and 
Practice. 
By Sir Courtenay P. Ibert. 
Shakespeare. 
By John Masetield. 
3. French Revolution, The. 
By Hilaire Belloc. 
4. Short History of War and Peace, A. 
By G. H. Perris. 
Stock Exchange, The. 
By F. W. Hirst. 
6. Irish Nationality, The. 
By Mrs. J. R. Green. 
Modern Geography. 
By Marion I. Newbigin. 
8. Polar Exploration. 
By W. S. Bruce. 
9. Evolution of Plants, The. 
By Dr. D. H. Scott. 
10. Socialist Movement, The. 
By J. Ramsay Macdonald. 

Ten small, handy reference works, full of use- 
ful information of the sort that has usually 
to be culled from heavy, technical books. 

Henry Holt & Co. 
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MENDELISM. 
By R. C. Punnett. 

An Austrian monk of the name of Mendel 
experimented fifty years ago with plants and 
animals in an effort to deduce the principles of 
heredity. His results never came into public 
view with sufficient prominence to identify them, 
though the theories he propounded are now fa- 
miliar enough to every gardener and breeder of 
poultry or small animals. Therefore it has be 
come expedient to set out in concrete form the 
facts of “Mendelism,” and this book undertakes 
a comprehensive explanation 

The Macmillan Company 


NATURE SKETCHES IN TEMPERATE AMERICA 
By Joseph Lane Hancock 

This book is for both lay reader and student. 
It provides a comprehensive knowledge of ani 
mal and vegetable life in the temperate zones. 
The author is an authority in his subject, and 
has made his own illustrations, in sketches and 
photographs. of which there are more than tw 
hundred. His chapters are written in a delight- 
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fully popular way that gives the desired infor- 
mation without sacrificing the power to interest. 
His chapter heads include “Evolution and Nat- 
ural Selection,” “Adaptations in Animals and 
Plants.” “Protective Resemblance,” “Mimicry,” 
“Warning Colors, ete,” “Animal Behavior,” 
“General Observations” and “Ecology.” The 
book is handsomely made, with due regard to 
the artistic as well as to the utilitarian features. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Navat Actions oF THE War oF 1812. 

By James Barnes. 

A new edition of a book published in 1896, 
giving spirited accounts of the Constitution and 
the HlVasp; the Hornet and the Chesapeake; the 
Enterprise and the Essex and the Peacock and 
the President. A book for schools and a popular 
historical work for the general reader. 

Harper & Brothers. 
SELECTIONS FROM AMERICAN ORATIONS. 
Compiled by Horace L. Brittain and James G. 
Harris. 

Declamations for school-boys and girls, se- 
lected from Webster. Sam Adams, Franklin, 
Hamilton, Henry Clay, Rufus Choate, Abraham 
Lincoln, James G. Blaine, Cleveland, McKinley, 
Roosevelt and many others. 

American Book Company. 


Seven Fontes oF ScieNCE, THE. 
By John Phin. 

A new and enlarged edition of a popular work 
dealing with Squaring the Circle, Duplication of 
the Cube, Perpetual Motion and _ like follies 
which have engaged men’s minds since writing 
was invented. The new edition is enlarged by 
the addition of considerable new matter of an 
interesting and unusual character. A book that 
will be enjoyed by all who delight in mathemati- 
cal dialectics. 


D. Van Nostrand Company. 


SocraL Direction of Human Evorvution, THe 
By William E. Kellicott. 

An outline of the science of Eugenics, based 
on three lectures delivered in Oberlin College 
The book does not aim at originality, but rather 
attempts to set forth clearly the facts now ac- 
cepted regarding this newest science. 

D. Appleton & Co. 


Strupy of Versirication, A. 
By Brander Matthews. 

A text-book for the beginner, covering rhythm, 
meter, rime, tone-color, the stanza, the sonnet, 
rimeless stanzas, the couplet, blank verse and 
\ splendid book for school uses. 

Houghton Mifflin Company 


poetic licence 


Vocal EXprEssiON IN SPEECH. 
By Henry E. Gordon 

A new phase of oral expression, designed for 
teachers and public speakers. It makes a com 
plete analysis of the cultural side of platform 
speaking and does it with a sympathy for the 
psychological aspect of the theme that makes it 
most interesting. Ginn & Ce 


YEARBOOK OF THE. UNnrtep States DEPARTMENT 
oF AGRICULTURE 

The annual issue of this book, covering 1910. 

Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


Boston Days. 
By Lilian Whiting. 

A revised and enlarged edition, with new il- 
lustrations, of Miss Whiting’s well-known work 
on Boston social and literary work. 

Little, Brown & Co. 
IMPRESSIONS OF MEXICO. 
By Mary Barton. 

With brush and pen this artist-author presents 
some delightful views of Mexico, of its cities, 
its suburban places, its mountains, its rivers and 
its architectural splendors. The illustrations are 
in full color, artistically mounted, and the text 
supplies the interesting and valuable commen- 
tory. The Macmillan Combany. 


LAssoinc Witp ANIMALS IN AFRICA. 
By Guy H. Scull. 

This is an account of the “Buffalo Jones” ex- 
pedition. Colonel Roosevelt, in his introduc- 
tion, says: “The feats of Mr. Jones and his 
two cow-puncher companions in roping lion, 
rhino, giraffe and other animals were extraordi- 
nary performances.” And Ernest Thompson Se- 
ton writes: “You certainly have set a new high 
mark among big game hunters.” The narrative 
is full of interesting exploits graphically record- 
ed, and the many illustrations from photographs 
serve to aid in the interpretation of the text. 

F. A. Stokes Company. 
ORIENTAL CAIRO. 
By Douglas Sladen. 

A descriptive history of the city of The Arab- 
ian Nights, with sixty-three beautiful pictures 
from photographs by the author. One of the 
handsomest travel books of the season. 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 
Over THE Borper. 
By William Winter. 

Earlier essays rewritten and presented in ar- 
tistic form with splendid new photographs. Mr. 
Winter's travel sketches are always delightful 
and these of bonny Scotland are especially so. 
Some of the subjects are “Haunts of the 
Stuarts,” “Rambles Around Edinburgh,” “Sir 
Walter,” “The Lure of Scotland,” “Royal Ber- 
wick,” “Over the Trossachs” and “Into the 
Highlands.” Those who have been there and 
those who have not will enjoy these beautiful 
word pictures with their wealth of literary and 
historic allusion. Moffat, Yard & Co. 


PALESTINE AND ITs TRANSFORMATION, 
By Ellsworth Huntington. 
For the serious biblical student no recent book 
on Palestine has greater original value than this. 


At once thoroughly reverent and rigidly scien- 
tific it is delightfully readable and illuminating. 
The author, believing that Palestine is geo- 
graphically unique and that these unique condi- 
tions must be known in order to know the his- 
tory and meaning of the Hebrew-Christian re- 
ligion, left his chair at Yale University for a 
half-year’s investigation of the geography and 
climate of the Holy Land. The result is here. 
The book may be said to supplement George 
Adam Smith’s monumental work. Scientifically. 
however, Dr. Huntington’s purpose is specifically 
original. His interest is primarily in the effect 
of physical conditions upon life and thought. 
No previous Palestinean explorer has so con- 
centrated himself to this end. Much emphasis 
is thrown on the great climatic changes within 
the historical period as causes of world-making 
movements in civilization. 

The argument, if such it may be called, is at 
many points a revelation. For the first time 
one may see reasons written in the face of na- 
ture and corroborations of biblical narrative 
sometimes suspected but not specifically proved 
by scientific data. Take, for instance, the traces 
of volcanic eruption which undoubtedly destroy- 
ed Sodom and Gomorrah and other “cities of 
the plain.” Take also the clear and picturesque 
demonstration of the effect of rising or “going 
up” upon the traveler from Galilee to Judea. 
Kurt’s recent manual on Biblical Geography 
and History is indispensable to the Bible stu- 
dent and teacher, but in its appeal at once to 
the imagination and to the scientific sense Hunt- 
ington’s volume is hardly less essential while 
it is inspiring in original mastery of new lines 
of interpretation 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Seemnc Europe spy AUTOMOBILE. 
By Lee Meriwether. 

The record of a trip of five thousand miles 
through France, Switzerland, Germany, Italy. 
Andorra, Corfu, Dalmatia and Montenegro 
The author took his own photographs and there 
are many of them, the whole making a most in 
teresting and artistic volume. 

Baker & Taylor Company 
WINpsor AND Evron. 
By Beatrice Home 
ROMANCE oF Lonpon, THE. 
By Gordon Home. 

Two daintily pictured books in the series, 
“Beautiful Britain,” slender volumes of brief 
text handsomely pictured in color. 

Adam & Charles Black, London. 


NEW POETRY 


By THE SEA. 
By Anne Cleveland Cheney 
Sea-sketches and other verses, by a poet of 
sensitive and artistic quality. We quote from 
‘To My Mother”: 


“Kneeling, I once heard Handel's 
e Largo surge 


In glorious chords above cathedral aisle, 
And scent of lilies; when the organ-roll 
Seemed like the heart of all humanity 
Yearning to God; and clear-voiced violin 
And inspiration of the harp led on 
To a transfiguration.” 

Sherman, French & Go. 
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ConLecTion oF PoEMs oF Maurice Barinc, THE. 

Here is an English poet hitherto but slightly 
known on this side of the water, but who in 
this volume of sonnets and lyrics and ballads 
and dramatic poems makes an impressive appeal 
to readers who esteem and welcome noble qual- 
ity and fine craftsmanship in contemporary 
verse. Mr. Baring’s thought and art may be 
illustrated by this speech of the Prince in his 
drama “Proserpine” : 


I know not; I am haunted by a voice 

That comes I know not whence, a silvery voice 

That steals towards me over the high hills, 

And speaks of spacious cool immensities, 

And forests dense and endless aisles of night, 

And glassy reaches of a ‘sunless river 

Dim and more broad than any earthly sea; 

Of harbors dark, where many silent ships 

At anchor ride, and stir not in the night :— 

A land beyond the sunset and the clouds. 
John Lane Company. 


Compete PorMs or Epcar ALLan Por, THE. 
Edited by J. H. Whitty. 

The first complete edition of Poe’s poems, con- 
taining several pieces never before published and 
giving a definitive text based on the poet’s own 
last revision of his works. An elaborate me- 
moir is served in the preface, and the get-up of 
the book is library style, elegant but durable. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Cowsoy Soncs AND OTHER FRONTIER BALLADs. 
Collected and edited by J. A. Lomax. 

A professor in the University of Texas has 
assembled a book of Western verse, much of 
it crude, and some of it trifling. Barrett Wen- 
dell says in his introduction: “Here is some- 
thing like the sturdy root from which the finer, 
though not always more lovely, flowers of polite 
literature have sprung.” Colonel Roosevelt, to 
whom the book is dedicated, commends the edi- 
tor for preserving “this unwritten ballad litera- 
ture of the back country and the frontier.” 

There is little resemblance to the tenderness 
and pathos of the fine ancient European ballads. 
The raw West is evident in them, as here: 


“T crossed the river to the ranch where I in- 
tended to work, 
With a big six-shooter and a derned good dirk,— 
Whoa! skew, till I saddle you, whoa!” 
Sturgis & Walton Company. 


DevoTionAL PogeMs For THE Qurer Hour 
By Eugene B. Read 
A book of religious verse and prayers, of this 
flavor: 


“Oh, blessed is the quiet place, 
The place of secret prayer, 
Where God will manifest His grace, 
And all your burdens bear.” 
Sherman, French & Co 


GarvEN Muss, Trt 
Selected and edited by William Aspenwall 
Bradley. 

With a scholarly and appreciative introduc- 
tion as a preface, Mr. Bradley here brings to- 
gether the greatest of the world’s verses on 
gardens, ranging from Greene and William 


Drummond to FitzGerald’s Omar. Many of the 
selections are Elizabethan, a number are Milton- 
ian, and they are divided into “The Happy Gar- 
den State,” “Garden Romances,” “Children and 
Gardens” and “Gartden Philosophy.” 

Sturgis & Walton Company. 


Lyrics From Lorus LAnps. 
By Florence L. May. 


Various gentle verses, dialect rimes written 
from memories of a childhood in Louisiana, and 
California lyrics that portray “the panorama of 
sea, sky, fog, cloud, islands, and mountains that 
enwraps San Francisco.” 

Poet Lore Company. 
Mirace: Poems. 
By Douglas Ainslie. 

Mr. Ainslie is an English poet with some 
strong theories as to verse, which he sets forth 
in a prose preface. 

His poems are mostly long and rambling—too 
long; they would gain much by compression. 
Pleasant passages may be found, like this: 


“O the cool green English summer— 
Lawn and garden, manor house, 
Beauty welcomes the newcomer— 
Beauty that hath youth to spouse.” 
Elkin Mathews, London. 


Ope To NIAGARA AND OTHER Poems. 
By Wm. C. Wilbor, Ph. D 


“From far-famed lofty Table Rock 

In wide-extending vision, I behold, entranced, 
The magnitude and symmetry of thy 
Proportions. In one grand panoramic 
Picture.” 


This opening of his “Ode to Niagara” shows 
Dr. Wilbor’s independence of the rules of blank 
verse. Some attention to the practice of Milton 
and Wordsworth would enable him to give 
worthy expression to the lofty thoughts which 
are evident even in his present lame meters. 

Eaton & Mains. 
POEMS FOR THE PEOPLE 
By George S. Johnson. 


Mr. Johnson tells us these verses “were writ- 


ten at odd spells to fill in time.” Of his time- 
fillers this is a sample: 


Little things have wondrous power! 
To rule or swerve the human heart! 
A soft sea sob or wayside flower 
Oft causes tender thought to start.” 
Broadway Publishing Company. 


RHYMES OF THE Crtry oF RosEs. 
By T. B. Shartle. 
Short poems on “Courage,” “Never Give 
Up,” “Hope,” “Peace” and the like. 
Richard G. Badger. 


SytvaAn Capin AND OTHER VeErsE, THE. 
By Edward Smyth Jones 
Mr. Jones expresses the hopes and _ senti- 
ments of his race with more or less melody. 
How much he cares for music is shown in his 
verses, “Lula Johnson’s Song.” “Written in 


Quinn Chapel, A. M. E. Church, Ninth and 
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Walnut Streets, Louisville, Ky., Wednesday 
evening, October 16th, 1907, while Miss Lula 
E. Johnson was singing ‘Ave Maria,’” wherein 
naming the mocking-bird, robin, skylark, thrush 
and bluebird, he vows: 


“But not one has touched, and not one has last 
SO long 


As the ever ringing cadence of sweet Lula 
Johnson's song!” 


Sherman, French & Co. 


Tents oF Trous_e, THE. 
By Damon Runyon. 

These are rollicking, swinging verses of a 
rough-and-ready sort, somewhat in the style of 
Kipling’s dialect verse. 

Desmond FitzGerald. 
TuHroucH Dust to Licur. 
By Robert V. Heckscher. 

A selection from the author’s eight hundred 
lyrics, certain ones of which the late Sir Lewis 
Morris praised for their “aery fancy.” 

Sherman, French & Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Brain Power For Business MEN. 
By Annie Payson Call. 

The author of Power Through Repose now 
tells business men how to conserve and con- 
centrate their nervous force, to make for greater 
brain power and efficiency. She divides her 
theme into these heads: “The Strain of Busi- 
ness,” “Business Rush,” “Business Worries,” 
“Competition,” “Other Men,” “The Strain of 
Debt,” “The Remedy.” It is a small but a very 
practical book. Little, Brown & Co. 
CoNFIDENTIAL CHats WitH Boys. 

By William Lee Howard. 

A frank talk on purity by a man who studied 
under the late Dr. William T. Bull. Dr. How- 
ard has spent twenty years on an intimate study 
of the subject and is recognized as an authority 
on sex psychology. His book will help many a 
perplexed parent and many a young man. 

E. J. Clode. 
ConFIpENTIAL CHaAts WitH GIrRLs. 
By William Lee Howard. 

A frank discussion of those phases of the sex 
problem that are coming to be regarded as mor¢ 
and more necessary to the knowledge of the 
young girl. E. J. Clode. 
Cost-KEEPING FOR ATANUFACTURING PLANTS. 

By Sterling H. Bunnell. 

\ practical, technical book which will be ap- 
preciated by the experienced accountant and 
will serve as a guide in method and manage- 
ment for those whose method may be improved 
upon, D. Appleton & Ce 
DEMENTIA PRAECOX. 

By Adolf Meyer, M. D., Smith Ely Jelliffe, M. 
D., and August Hoch, M. D. 

A collection of papers by eminent medical men 
dealing with a peculiar form of insanity which 
is being studied more carefully now than ever 
before. The three men treat the subject from 
different standpoints and the result is a work 
of particular interest to physicians. 

The Gorham Press. 
EXTENDED VISION 
By G. Tabor Thompson. 

A work which ought to bring comfort to 
many wearied, suffering souls. It is a_ brief 
commentary on the present life and that to come. 
The author seems to come very close to the 
Swedenborgian view of the future life and is a 
confirmed believer in the possibility of spirits 
of the dead communicating with the living, grow 
ing out of many personal experiences. with 
psychic phenomena. Although a profound be- 


liever in Revelation as found in the Scripture, he 
is no theological dogmatist, and he sweeps aside 
much that has been taught by schoolmen in 
the last twenty centuries. According to his view 
we always existed and always will exist, animals 
as well as human beings. The next world is 
to us what we make it here. There is no Heaven 
with golden streets and harps save in a sym- 
bolical sense. We shall continue earthly voca- 
tions there. There will be suffering for those 
who have made a hell for themselves on earth, 
but progress is possible, and the living may do 
much to help the dead who die under adverse 
circumstances. Angels guard us and the dead 
may communicate, would do so much more often 
were we to get en rapport with them. He be- 
lieves in cremation for all, especially for suicides 
or those who die in agony, and think their cloth- 
ing should be destroyed to help them keep away 
from earthly conditions. We shall know our 
friends, and true marriage on earth will find an 
essential counterpart in the next world. All of 
this is told without reservation and accompanied 
by much that will prove encouraging to many 
persons. 

The Macoy Publishing and Masonic Supply Co., 

New York. 
First Arp in Nursery AILMENTS. 
By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge. 

The editor of the Babies’ Department in the 
‘Ladies’ Home Journal” gives suggestions to 
young mothers that will help in caring for chil- 
dren. It provides suggestions for emergency 
cases that may save a baby’s life in case of sud- 
den sickness. For those who are not within 
close range of medical aid the book is extremely 
important. Sturgis & Walton Company. 
LEARNING AND OTHER Essays. 

By John Jay Chapman. 

These disquisitions show a man of seasoned 
mind who records his impressions in a genial 
and often striking manner. He has much to 
Say of our theories of education. His remarks 
are sometimes naive, sometimes trite. One of 
his best essays is the short one on Norway, in 
which land, he writes, “the people neither wash 
nor laugh and commonsense is unknown.” Of 
the egregious Bernard Shaw and Gilbert K. 
Chesterton he says that they share in common 
“a loss of delicacy. They are crude: they are 
all edge . . . . they have no intellectual de- 
pendence. They are moving with the show. It 
will pass, and they with it.” 

Mofrat, Yard & Co. 
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The Editor's Postscript 


The October Number 


Hit death of O. Henry, some months 
ago, brought with it a realization of 
the value of that author’s work 

which, within the last few years of his 
life, had won for him a popularity as re- 
markable as it was expansive, since it held 
the promise of a permanence decidedly 
unique in this day of ephemeral literature. 

THe Book News Montuty for Octo- 
ber will contain a complete biographical 
and critical sketch of Sidney Porter (O. 
Henry), prepared by Harry Peyton 
Steger, the man who ought to know and 
who does know more about his subject 
than alniost any one else could know, since 
he is ©. Henry’s literary executor. A 
splendid, recent photograph of Mr. Porter 
will provide the frontispiece portrait for 
the month, and numerous: other illustra- 
tions will accompany the article. 

In the “Contemporary Dramatists” 
Montrose J. Moses _ discusses 
“Percy Mackaye and His Father,” one of 
the most interesting studies THe HooKx 
NEWws Monruy has printed in this series ; 
and the “Recollections of American Au- 
thors,” by James Grant Wilson, discon- 
tinued during the summer months, will go 
forward with a paper on James Fenimore 
Cox yper. 

The advance ranks of the autumn 
books will give Ture Book News 


series, 


MONTHLY a large review section—new fic- 
tion and general works being covered in 
the usual comprehensive and interesting 
way. 


Christmas Plans 


It is not too early to be thinking about 
Christmas. Tur Book News MoNrTHLY 
Art Calendar for 1911 excited the most 
favorable sort of comment among those 
who received it, while several persons of 
note, among them two well-known artists, 
expressed themselves regarding it in terms 
of the highest praise. The Art Calendar 
for 1912 will be even handsomer than its 
predecessor, and it will be free to every 
one who subscribes for the Book NEws 
MONTHLY, whether new or renewal, dur- 
ing the month of December of 1911. This 
means that if you send THe Book News 
MONTHLY as a Christmas gift to a friend 
(to whom we will send the announcement 
of your gift in the form of a holiday card ) 
you will receive this beautiful calendar 
for yourself. And such orders for Christ- 
mas gifts (insuring you the calendar) will 
be received now, in fact, it will be a good 
plan to send them now, since last year we 
ran short of calendars and at the last 
moment had to have an extra lot made. 
We shall make twice as many this year, 
but early ordering will prevent delay. 


Nore.—Kindly address all manuscripts to Norma Bright Carson, Editor, THe Book News 
Montuey, Philadelphia. Address other communications to THE Book News Monruty. Money 
orders should be made out in the name of John Wanamaker. Changes of address must be re- 
ceived before the 20th of the month preceding publication of the number with which the change 
is to go into effect 
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